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WINTERING-SITE  PERSISTENCE  AND  FIDELITY 
OF  EIGHT  PASSERINE  MIGRANTS  AT  A 
LOCATION  IN  NORTHERN  FLORIDA 

Peter  H.  Homann 

117  Ridgeland  Road,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32312-1906  USA 
E-mail:  phhomann@yahoo.com 


Abstract.— Data  from  captures  with  mist  nets  at  a partially  wooded  suburban  loca- 
tion in  northern  Florida  were  used  to  document  annual  returns  of  eight  non-breeding  mi- 
gratory passerine  species  to  their  wintering  site.  An  extended  stay  at  the  study  site 
during  a winter  as  established  through  recaptures  of  banded  individuals  proved  to  be  an 
effective  criterion  for  identifying  likely  wintering  individuals  among  the  captured  birds, 
of  which  many  were  transients  or  occasional  visitors  to  the  study  site.  Extreme  cases  of 
winter  residence  lasting  five  months  or  longer  were  recorded  for  one  individual  each  of 
the  uncommon  overwinterers  Black-and-white  Warbler  (Mniotilta  varia)  and  Ovenbird 
(Seiurus  aurocapillus).  Whereas  annual  returns  were  documented  for  individuals  of  all 
eight  species,  application  of  the  criterion  of  documented  site  persistence  allowed  winter- 
ing-site fidelity  to  be  attributed  to  only  seven  of  them.  The  data  for  Yellow-rumped  War- 
bler {Dendroica  c.  coronata)  showed  comparatively  few  and  irregular  incidences  of 
return  to  the  wintering  site,  probably  due  to  low  capture  efficiency  caused  by  this  spe- 
cies’ foraging  habits  and  the  tendency  of  many  overwinterers  to  associate  in  nomadic 
flocks.  Some  solitary  individuals,  however,  developed  a strong  attachment  to  their  win- 
tering location.  Capture  records  of  Ruby-crowned  Kinglets  (Regulus  calendula)  after 
their  return  suggest  that  many  individuals  may  not  have  remained  on  the  study  area, 
presumably  after  reassessment  of  their  former  habitat’s  quality.  Even  so,  the  extended 
stay  of  many  migrants  at  the  study  site,  and  their  return  to  it  in  one  or  more  subsequent 
seasons,  indicate  that  adequate  resources  for  overwintering  are  available  in  fragmented 
suburban  habitats  like  that  covered  by  this  study. 


Data  collected  during  a long-term  mist-netting  project  at  a subur- 
ban location  in  Tallahassee  in  northern  Florida  were  used  to  document 
wintering- site  fidelity  of  small  passerine  migrants,  i.e.,  a return  to 
their  wintering  grounds  in  another  year.  Studies  of  wintering  Nearctic 
passerines  usually  are  conducted  in  the  tropics  (e.g.,  Holmes  and 
Sherry  1992,  Staicer  1992,  Warkentin  and  Hernandez  1996,  Wunderle 
and  Latta  2000,  Latta  and  Faaborg  2001),  but  the  data  presented  here 
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complement  previously  published  information  on  site  fidelity  of  passe- 
rines wintering  in  northern  Florida  (Homann  1973,  1979  for  another 
Tallahassee  location),  central  Florida  (Legare  et  al.  2000,  Poole  et  al. 
2003),  and  extreme  southern  Florida  (Fisk  1978,  1979).  Even  though 
located  in  the  same  state,  these  study  sites  are  quite  distinct  from  one 
another  because  their  climate  ranges  from  subtropical  in  the  south  to 
more  temperate  in  the  north.  Moreover,  in  Tallahassee  more  migrants 
from  the  Mississippi  Flyway  may  be  encountered  than  at  the  other  two 
sites,  which  are  located  farther  to  the  east  in  the  path  of  birds  migrat- 
ing along  the  Atlantic  Fly  way 

After  excluding  wintering  granivorous  passerines  from  analyses 
because  of  their  attraction  to  bird  feeders,  I selected  the  following 
study  species:  Eastern  Phoebe  (Sayornis  phoehe),  Blue-headed  Vireo 
(Vireo  solitarius),  Black-and-white  Warbler  {Mniotilta  varia),  Orange- 
crowned  Warbler  (Vermivora  celata),  Yellow-rumped  “Myrtle”  Warbler 
{Dendroica  a coronata),  Ovenbird  (Seiurus  aurocapillus),  Ruby- 
crowned  Kinglet  {Regulus  calendula),  and  Hermit  Thrush  {Catharus 
guttatus).  The  captured  birds  were  marked  with  numbered  metal 
bands,  but  without  supplemental  colored  bands  that  would  have  al- 
lowed visual  recognition  in  the  field.  Instead,  for  subsequent  identifica- 
tion I relied  on  a bird’s  recapture.  This  strategy  suffers  from  various 
shortcomings  of  mist  net  use  such  as  the  dependence  of  the  effective- 
ness of  capture  on  weather  conditions  and  the  target  species’  foraging 
habits  (MacArthur  and  MacArthur  1974,  Remsen  and  Good  1996). 
Moreover,  comparative  analyses  based  on  mist-net  captures  are  com- 
promised when  the  project  does  not  follow  a strict  regime  with  respect 
to  type,  number,  and  location  of  mist  nets  and  the  timing  of  their  use 
(Hussell  and  Ralph  2005).  Aside  from  such  limitations,  it  also  had  to  be 
taken  into  account  that  the  pool  of  birds  available  for  capture  often  was 
very  heterogeneous  because  of  the  simultaneous  presence  of  short- 
term visitors,  transients,  and  overwinterers.  I did  not  select  an  arbi- 
trary time  period  as  “winter”  to  minimize  this  last  complication  be- 
cause the  timing  of  migratory  activity  and  wintering  in  this  area 
overlap  considerably  (Crawford  1978,  1981).  Instead,  I categorized 
birds  as  likely  winter  residents  when  they  had  been  documented  to 
have  remained  at  the  study  site  for  at  least  4 weeks.  This  allowed  the 
identification  of  conservative  subsets  of  individuals  with  relatively 
high  rates  of  return. 


Methods 

Study  area. — The  study  area  was  a strip  about  50  m wide  and  300  m long  in  subur- 
ban Tallahassee  Florida  (Leon  County;  30°29’N,  84°17’W).  I concentrated  my  activity  on 
approximately  80  m at  its  northern  end  in  a residential  yard  and  the  adjacent  edge  of 
second-growth  mixed  woods,  and  at  the  southern  end  on  100  m of  the  same  mixed  woods 
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with  a wetland  area,  approximately  50  m x 30  m,  bordering  an  interstate  highway.  The 
woods  extended  beyond  the  study  area  approximately  150  m eastward  to  a cleared  area 
with  a telecommunication  tower,  and  were  flanked  to  the  west  by  partially  cleared  land 
with  a few  residences,  a pasture,  and  more  telecommunication  towers.  The  wet  area 
was  much  larger  originally  but  part  of  it  had  been  filled  in  just  prior  to  the  period  se- 
lected for  this  report  for  construction  of  one  of  the  telecommunication  towers.  This  event 
was  followed  by  a regeneration  of  patches  of  vegetation  where  land  had  been  cleared. 
Depending  on  the  amount  and  pattern  of  rainfall,  the  wetland  could  be  completely  dry 
or  hold  surface  water  that  occasionally  was  knee-deep  in  some  spots,  making  some  net- 
ting lanes  inaccessible.  Effects  of  these  long-  and  short-term  changes  on  bird  abundance 
were  more  evident  in  the  banding  records  of  transient  migrants  in  fall  and  spring  than 
with  respect  to  the  wintering  species  that  are  the  subject  of  the  study  reported  here. 

Terminology. — The  terminology  describing  the  relationship  of  a bird  to  a particular 
location  adheres  to  established  use  in  the  literature  (e.g.,  Holmes  et  al.  1989,  Ketterson 
and  Nolan  1990,  Wunderle  1995).  A bird  that  restricts  its  activities  to  a particular  area 
often  learns  and  memorizes  the  location’s  characteristics  and  becomes  capable  of  find- 
ing it  again  after  an  absence.  This  trait  may  be  acquired  during  an  extended  stay  re- 
ferred to  as  “site-persistence,”  but  some  migrants  can  develop  it  in  just  a few  days 
during  a stop-over.  The  reappearance  of  a bird  on  the  study  area  in  another  season  will 
be  called  a “return,”  and  a bird’s  ability  to  do  so  is  attributed  to  “site  fidelity.”  In  the 
present  study,  most  of  the  wintering  individuals  were  documented  to  have  settled  close 
to  where  they  had  been  encountered  initially.  Because  I never  observed  territorial  be- 
havior such  as  defense  against  conspecifics,  I cannot  conclude  that  a territory  was  es- 
tablished and,  instead,  use  the  term  “home  range”  (Winker  et  al.  1990,  Staicer  1992). 

Bird  capture  and  data  analysis. — From  my  long-term  bird  banding  project,  I se- 
lected for  this  paper  the  data  collected  in  the  “winter  seasons”  September  through  April 
from  fall  1988  through  spring  2003. 1 used  up  to  three  12-m  nets  and  two  9-m  nets  (12  or 
9 X 2.6  m,  32-mm  mesh)  in  the  residential  yard  and  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
another  two  to  four  12-m  nets  of  the  same  type  in  the  wetland  and  the  woods  around  it. 
The  netted  birds  were  individually  marked  with  official  U.S.  Geological  Survey  alumi- 
num bands  and  released  at  the  location  where  they  had  been  captured.  The  birds’  at- 
tachment to  the  capture  location  and  study  area  was  determined  from  the  records  of 
future  recaptures. 

The  mist  nets  were  operated  on  weekends  and  holidays  but  the  schedule  was  not 
standardized,  because  it  depended  on  personal  commitments  and  weather  conditions. 
For  all-day  operations,  I kept  the  nets  open  from  around  sunrise  to  about  0.5  hour  before 
sunset.  The  average  total  net  hours  per  season  was  approximately  3,500.  Beginning  with 
2000/2001,  I occasionally  opened  nets  also  on  weekdays,  especially  in  the  residential 
yard,  but  from  these  seasons  I took  into  account  only  those  captures  that  had  occurred 
on  days  that  might  have  been  used  on  the  weekend/holiday  schedule.  This  protocol  pre- 
vented an  artificial  inflation  of  the  number  of  recorded  captures  during  the  later  years 
but  could  have  introduced  a bias  toward  lower  capture  rates  because  birds  captured  on 
weekdays  may  have  avoided  the  nets  subsequently  (cf  Hussell  and  Ralph  2005). 

Banding  operations  had  been  going  on  with  less  consistent  effort  and  under  some- 
what different  habitat  conditions  before  the  selected  time  period  and  have  been  contin- 
ued subsequently.  Individuals  banded  during  the  years  preceding  the  selected  period 
and  returning  within  it  were  treated  as  new  captures.  On  the  other  hand,  I used  the 
records  from  the  seasons  2003/2004  through  2005/2006  to  identify  returning  individuals 
banded  during  the  last  seasons  of  the  selected  period. 

For  my  analyses,  I used  all  data  collected  between  1 September  and  30  April.  This  al- 
lowed tracking  of  wintering  birds  that  arrived  early  as  well  as  those  departing  late,  but 
also  required  a criterion  that  identified  likely  winter  residents  among  the  captured  birds, 
of  which  many  were  likely  transients.  Considering  what  is  known  about  maximal  dura- 
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tions  of  stopover  by  transients  (Salewski  et  al.  2007),  I chose  a documented  stay  of  at  least 
4 weeks  on  the  study  area  as  an  adequate  criterion  for  likely  winter  residence.  A return  of 
any  such  site-persistent  individual  was  assumed  to  be  a case  of  wintering-site  fidelity. 

Results 

Site  persistence  and  wintering- site  fidelity  of  newly  handed  hirds.~= 
The  data  in  Table  1 show  that,  in  general,  only  a small  percentage  of 
the  birds  was  recaptured  in  a subsequent  year,  but  the  percentage  was 
much  higher  of  those  individuals  that  were  site  persistent  after  band“ 
ing  and,  therefore,  could  be  assumed  to  have  been  overwinterers.  How- 
ever,  of  most  species  only  about  10%  of  the  netted  individuals  were 
shown  to  have  become  site  persistent.  The  exceptions  were  Ruby- 
crowned  Kinglet  and  Hermit  Thrush,  of  which  apparently  a larger  per- 
centage of  individuals  had  already  terminated  migratory  activity.  For 
some  returning  birds  that  had  not  become  site  persistent  after  band- 
ing, the  study  area  may  have  been  a favored  stopover  site.  I suspected 
this  when  an  individual  was  never  captured  between  1 December  and 
1 March  in  the  year  of  banding  and  when  it  returned.  Such  individuals 
were  identified  especially  among  Yellow-rumped  Warblers. 

The  sample  size  for  several  species  is  quite  small.  I included  these 
species  because  individuals  of  all  of  them  had  met  the  criterion  of  site 
persistence.  The  single  returning  site-persistent  individuals  of  Oven- 
bird  and  Black-and-white  Warbler  were  determined  to  have  remained 
for  five  and  six  months  on  the  study  site,  which  is  located  at  the  edge  of 
their  wintering  ranges  (Kricher  1995,  Van  Horn  and  Donovan  1994). 
Both  were  hatch-year  birds  when  they  were  banded,  and  the  Black- 
and-white  Warbler  returned  for  a third  overwintering. 

Future  wintering- site  fidelity  of  returning  birds. — The  returns 
listed  in  Table  1 are  for  birds  of  all  ages  because,  in  many  cases,  young 
birds  could  not  be  reliably  distinguished  from  older  ones.  Recaptured 
returning  individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  old  birds  that  have  com- 
pleted a migration  at  least  once  and  shown  wintering-site  fidelity  for 
the  study  area.  The  rate  of  return  of  these  experienced  birds,  therefore, 
should  be  higher  than  that  of  individuals  selected  on  the  basis  of  just 
site  persistence  in  the  year  of  banding.  Furthermore,  I expected  a pre- 
viously developed  attachment  to  the  study  area  as  expressed  by  site 
persistence  to  be  evident  again  in  subsequent  years.  In  Table  2,  rele- 
vant data  for  the  three  species  with  the  largest  number  of  returns  are 
categorized  as  in  Table  1,  but  recaptured  individuals  for  each  species 
are  divided  into  two  groups  depending  on  whether  they  were  shown  to 
be  site  persistent  when  banded.  Although  sample  sizes  are  small,  a 
comparison  of  the  data  in  Tables  1 and  2 suggests  that  individuals  that 
had  already  returned  once  were  not  more  likely  to  be  encountered 
again  in  a subsequent  year  than  those  that  were  site  persistent  in  the 


Table  1.  Banding  totals,  recorded  overwinter  site  persistence,  and.  returns  in  a subsequent  season  of  eight  migratory  passerine 
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year  they  were  banded.  On  the  other  hand,  individuals  with  previously 
established  site  persistence  apparently  were  more  likely  to  be  site  per- 
sistent than  those  that  had  not  shown  site  persistence.  For  Yellow- 
rumped  Warbler,  this  can  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  22  suspected 
stopover  visitors  among  the  returning  birds  that  had  not  been  site  per- 
sistent after  banding  (cf.  Table  1).  Interestingly,  three  of  these  re- 
turned to  the  study  area  again  in  a subsequent  year. 

Discussion 

Wintering-site  fidelity.— The  panhandle  of  northern  Florida  is  a 
way  station  for  many  Nearctic  passerines  migrating  south,  but  individ- 
uals of  some  species  are  encountered  in  this  area  throughout  the  win- 
ter. Each  of  these  birds  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  a local  overwinterer, 
however,  because  many  may  remain  roving  “wanderers”  (Winker  et  al. 
1990)  or  they  may  be  undertaking  facultative  migration,  i.e.,  migration 
in  response  to  external  factors  such  as  weather  conditions  or  food 
availability  (Terrill  1990,  Terrill  and  Ohmart  1984,  Terrill  and  Craw- 
ford 1988).  For  the  present  report,  I used  recaptures  at  least  4 weeks 
after  banding  as  a criterion  to  identify  individuals  that  presumably 
had  become  winter  residents,  and  I considered  their  return  likely  cases 
of  wintering-site  fidelity.  Returning  individuals  captured  exclusively 
either  early  or  late  in  a season  after  their  return  and  in  the  year  of 
banding  were  assumed  to  exhibit  stopover  site  fidelity.  This  trait  was 
quite  common  among  Yellow-rumped  Warblers. 

Returns  in  a subsequent  season  were  registered  for  all  eight  spe- 
cies, and  application  of  the  criteria  just  outlined  confirmed  wintering- 
site  fidelity  for  all  except  Orange-crowned  Warbler  (however,  a site-per- 
sistent Orange-crowned  Warbler  banded  in  2005,  i.e.  outside  the  study 
period,  did  return  a year  later).  Almost  all  the  returning  individuals 
were  recaptured  at  the  location  where  I had  netted  them  in  the  year 
they  were  banded,  suggesting  that  they  had  established  a home  range 
on  a particular  portion  of  my  study  area.  Most  exceptions  to  this  rule 
were  recorded  for  the  Yellow-rumped  Warbler,  consistent  with  an  often 
fleeting  attachment  of  many  individuals  to  a specific  wintering  location. 

The  relatively  high  rates  of  return  of  some  wintering  passerines 
that  I documented  with  an  admittedly  non-systematic  method  of  data 
collection  and  from  some  inadequate  data  sets  reveal  nevertheless  that 
even  a fragmented  suburban  habitat  such  as  the  study  area  and  its 
surroundings  offers  attractive  wintering  grounds  for  migratory  passe- 
rines. In  fact,  the  13%  return  rate  of  all  banded  Hermit  Thrushes  is 
similar  to  the  18%  recaptured  in  southern  Louisiana  (Brown  et  al. 
2000)  and  11-20%  for  three  different  forest  sites  in  Mexico  (Gram  and 
Faaborg  1997). 
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‘‘Missed’'  returns.-— Com^licdiiing  the  interpretation  of  my  data  was 
the  occasional  failure  to  record  a return  of  an  individual  in  one  year 
even  though  I documented  it  to  have  returned  in  a subsequent  year.  It 
is  possible  that  some  birds  do  not  return  to  the  study  site  consistently, 
but  it  also  has  to  be  taken  into  account  that  sampling  by  captures  in 
mist  nets  could  provide  me  with  only  a low  estimate  of  the  number  of 
returning  birds.  The  probability  of  being  captured  must  have  been  low 
especially  for  Yellow-rumped  Warbler  and  Blue-headed  Vireo,  which 
usually  forage  above  net  height  (Hunt  and  Flaspohler  1998,  James 
1998).  Indeed,  “missed”  returns  were  most  common  with  these  two  spe- 
cies, and  my  records  show  that  multiple  captures  of  documented  site 
persistent  individuals  were  especially  rare  events  also. 

Other  birds  may  have  eluded  capture  because  they  spent  most  of 
their  time  just  outside  the  study  area  which,  after  all,  was  not  a well- 
defined  patch  of  habitat.  Observations  of  banded  kinglets  in  the  shrubs 
around  the  communication  towers  to  the  west  are  consistent  with  this 
assumption,  and  an  Orange-crowned  Warbler  I had  banded  was  re- 
ported injured  approximately  0.5  km  to  the  east  almost  exactly  2 years 
later.  Many  Yellow-rumped  Warblers  may  actually  have  visited  the 
study  area  only  as  members  of  a nomadic  foraging  fiock,  but  others 
were  recorded  to  have  been  overwinter  site-persistent  for  longer  than  2 
months.  Of  the  site  persistent  Yellow-rumped  Warblers,  I observed 
some  to  have  remained  for  at  least  4 weeks  at  the  precise  location 
where  they  had  been  netted  initially  and  not  to  join  transient  flocks 
that  foraged  on  their  home  range.  In  fact,  fewer  “missed  returns”  were 
registered  for  Yellow-rumped  Warblers  documented  to  have  been  site 
persistent  after  banding  than  for  those  that  were  not,  and  none  at  all 
for  individuals  known  to  have  remained  at  the  study  location  for  60 
days  or  longer.  During  the  early  phase  of  my  banding  project,  moreover, 
I documented  a site-persistent  male  to  have  returned  in  eight  consecu- 
tive winters  to  the  northern  end  of  the  study  area  where  it  had  been 
banded  (cf  Dunning  1992).  These  observations  point  to  individual  dif- 
ferences among  Yellow-rumped  Warblers  with  respect  to  social  interac- 
tions and  the  relationship  they  develop  to  a wintering  site.  Winker  et 
al.  (1990)  discussed  probable  implications  of  the  existence  of  different 
“behavioral  classes”  of  wintering  individuals  on  the  basis  of  observa- 
tions of  Wood  Thrushes  (Hylocichla  mustelina)  in  Mexico. 

Future  returns  of  returning  individuals. — ^Among  the  returning 
birds  of  all  species  were  some  that  had  not  been  shown  to  be  site  per- 
sistent in  the  year  they  were  banded,  and  a few  of  them  were  now 
found  to  have  become  site  persistent  and  even  to  return  another  time. 
These  birds  presumably  had  been  site  persistent  after  banding  but 
were  not  recaptured.  On  the  other  hand,  a perfect  correlation  between 
recorded  site  persistence  and  a future  return  was  recorded  for  Ruby- 
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crowned  Kinglets  after  their  first  return.  All  individuals  that  were  doc- 
umented to  have  returned  a second  time  were  from  the  small  contin- 
gent of  approximately  one  third  of  the  returning  individuals  that  had 
become  site  persistent.  Unless  this  finding  was  a mere  coincidence,  the 
seeming  disappearance  of  almost  two  thirds  of  the  individuals  must  be 
attributed  either  to  mortality  after  arrival  or  to  a relocation  of  a consid- 
erable number  of  individuals  after  they  had  assessed  the  quality  of  the 
wintering  grounds  they  had  returned  to. 
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LITTLE  BLUE  HERONS  WITH  ABERRANT  PLTOIAGE 
IN  SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA 

Theodoee  H.  Below 

Rookery  Bay  National  Estuarine  Research  Reserve,  300  Tower  Road, 
Naples,  Florida  34113^8059  USA 

Abstract. —For  a period  of  13  years  one  or  several  unusually  plumaged  Little  Blue 
Herons  {Egretta  caerulea)  were  observed  and  photographed  in  a colony/roost  in  South- 
west Florida.  The  most  commonly  encountered  variant  was  an  adult  definitive  plumage 
with  all-white  head  and  neck.  This  note  is  the  first  detailed  description  of  a Little  Blue 
Heron  in  this  aberrant  plumage. 

Throughout  the  world  several  species  of  herons  are  dimorphic,  hav= 
ing  both  dark  and  light  forms.  The  Little  Blue  Heron  {Egretta  caerulea) 
is  unique  among  herons  by  having  a white  juvenal  plumage  followed  by 
an  all-dark  adult  plumage  (Rodgers  and  Smith  1995).  On  two  dates  in 
1988  I observed  and  photographed  a Little  Blue  Lleron  with  a totally 
white  head  and  neck  (Fig.  1).  From  1989  through  1996  I noted  a bird  in 
what  appeared  to  be  exactty  the  same  plumage  eight  more  times,  sug- 
gesting that  this  was  the  definitive  adult  plumage  of  one  or  more  birds. 
In  1990  a Little  Blue  Heron  with  a mottled  gray  head  and  neck  (Fig.  2) 
appeared  and  was  photographed  on  two  dates  in  the  same  location.  In 
May  of  2000  I noted  a Little  Blue  Heron  in  a stage  of  transition  from 
white  juvenal  to  dark  adult  plumage  that  was  unusually  advanced  for 
that  time  of  year. 


Study  Aeea  and  Methods 

I made  my  observations  at  a mixed-species  nesting  colony  and  night  roost  known  as 
the  Marco  Colony  located  at  25°57’40”N  81°42’24”W,  just  north  of  Marco  Island,  Collier 
County  Florida,  U.S.A.  The  colony  is  composed  of  three  small  Red  Mangrove  (Rhizo- 
phora  mangle)  islands  2.13  ha  in  total,  owned  and  named  the  ABC  Islands  (one  letter 
per  island)  by  the  State  of  Florida.  All  of  the  islands  are  long  and  thin,  oriented  NE-SW 
in  the  Marco  River,  and  are  300  in  from  the  nearest  residential  development. 

These  islands  were  reported  to  be  the  only  nesting  place  for  Little  Blue  Herons 
among  the  many  colonies  along  the  southwest  coast  visited  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society  patrol  boat  from  1936  to  1939  (Reimann  1940).  Little  Blue  Herons  have  used  the 
islands  continually  for  nesting  and  roosting  in  the  34  years  I have  monitored  them 
through  early  2008. 

As  part  of  an  ongoing  study  of  coastal  waterbirds,  the  Marco  Colony  has  been  moni- 
tored every  two  weeks  in  the  morning  by  boat  since  1974.  In  another  project,  known  as 
the  ABC  Sundown  Census,  the  birds  flying  in  to  roost  at  sundown  have  been  counted 
monthly  since  1979.  In  1979  an  observation  blind  was  constructed  on  the  A Island  (the 
westernmost)  overlooking  the  densest  part  of  the  nesting  colony.  During  the  breeding 
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season,  nesting  is  regularly  monitored  and  photographed  from  the  blind.  To  limit  stress, 
the  blind  is  visited  no  more  than  every  seven  to  ten  days  and  the  average  visit  is  less 
than  30  minutes. 

After  1988,  when  the  Little  Blue  Heron  with  the  white  head/neck  was  observed  and 
photographed,  I sought  information  about  other  instances  of  aberrant  plumage  in  this 
species  or  other  herons  by  circulating  a photograph  of  the  heron  with  white  head  and 
neck  throughout  the  Florida  ornithological  community,  at  a Colonial  Waterbird  Society 
meeting,  and  among  other  authorities  on  herons. 

Results 

By  the  end  of  2006,  data  had  been  collected  at  the  Marco  Colony  for 
33  years.  In  this  period  1167  censuses  had  been  conducted  there  (925 
morning  and  242  evening)  and  the  blind  visited  at  least  300  times.  This 
equates  to  approximately  3400  observer  hours  spent  recording  birds 
roosting,  nesting,  and  flying  either  in  or  out.  During  this  time, 
2,160,195  individual  birds  have  been  recorded  flying  into  the  roost  at 
sundown;  69,818  (3%)  of  these  were  Little  Blue  Herons.  From  1988 
through  2000  one  or  more  aberrantly  plumaged  Little  Blue  Herons 
have  been  recorded  either  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Marco  Colony. 

On  24  April  1988  a Little  Blue  Heron  with  totally  white  head  and 
neck  (Fig.  1)  was  observed  and  photographed  in  front  of  the  blind.  Ex- 
cept for  this  unusual  feathering  the  heron  appeared  to  be  in  Deflnitive 
Alternate  plumage  as  described  by  Rodgers  and  Smith  (1995):  “Birds 
acquire  longer  lanceolate  plumes  than  in  Alternate  II  plumage  (Palmer 
1962).  Definitive  Alternate  Plumage  on  head  and  neck  is  brownish  red, 
a small  tuft  of  lanceolate  plumes  on  rear  of  crown  and  many  on  lower 
sides  of  neck.  Rest  of  the  plumage  is  slate,  including  long  lanceolate 
back  plumes  (some  extend  10.3-16.4  cm  beyond  tail).”  A Little  Blue 
Heron  with  white  head  and  neck  appeared  and  was  photographed  at 
the  colony  a total  of  four  times  through  3 June  1989. 

In  April  and  May  of  1990  a Little  Blue  Heron  with  a mottled  gray 
head  and  neck,  instead  of  either  brownish  red  or  full  white  (Fig.  2)  was  ob- 
served and  photographed  at  the  colony  on  two  dates  about  a month  apart. 

During  a census  at  the  blind  on  2 May  1993  a Little  Blue  Heron 
with  a white  head  and  neck  that  had  a few  gray  smudges  was  recorded; 
this  bird  appeared  very  similar  to  the  one(s)  with  all-white  head  and 
neck  seen  in  the  first  two  years. 

While  at  the  blind  10  May  2000  yet  another  unusually  plumaged 
Little  Blue  Heron  (Fig.  3)  appeared;  this  bird  was  in  what  I and  others 
refer  to  as  sub-adult  plumage.  This  plumage  is  a blend  of  white,  gray, 
and  blue  throughout  the  entire  feathering,  and  is  transitional  between 
the  all-white  Basic  I juvenal  plumage  and  the  all-blue  adult  Alternate  II 
plumage  (Rodgers  and  Smith  1995).  This  early  in  the  year  it  is  unusual 
for  a sub-adult  Little  Blue  Heron  to  have  so  much  gray  and  blue  plum- 
age; the  norm  is  all  white  with  just  a few  off-white  to  blue  spots.  It  also 
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Figure  1.  Little  Blue  Heron  with  totally  white  head  and  neck,  24  April  1988. 


was  odd  that  this  bird  had  many  more  plumes,  and  a bill  that  was  much 
brighter  cobalt  blue  at  the  base,  than  is  t5^ical  for  a bird  of  this  apparent 
age;  both  are  indicators  of  breeding.  There  have  been  reports  of  Little 
Blue  Herons  breeding  in  sub-adult  plumage  but  it  seems  to  be  unusual. 

All  of  the  above  aberrantly  plumaged  Little  Blue  Herons  were  ob- 
served and  photographed  7.6  m in  front  of  the  blind  on  A Island. 

Single  Little  Blue  Herons  with  white  head  and  neck  have  been  ob- 
served flying  into  the  Marco  Colony  during  six  sundown  censuses  (10 
April  1993,  16  July  1994,  15  April  1995,  21  April  1995,  15  Mayl996, 
and  6 May  2000). 

Only  once  was  a Little  Blue  Heron  with  white  head  and  neck  re- 
corded away  from  the  colony;  this  bird  was  observed  flying  low  over 
mangroves  37  km  SSE  of  the  Marco  Colony  on  15  May  1996  (S.  Davis, 
pers.  obs.). 
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Figure  2.  Little  Blue  Heron  with  gray  head  and  neck,  14  April  1990. 


Discussion 

In  all  of  these  observations  only  one  bird  was  observed  at  a time. 
Although  there  were  variations  in  plumages  of  the  birds  with  all-white 
heads  and  necks,  I cannot  state  with  certainty  that  these  were  differ- 
ent individuals. 

The  whiteness  of  the  head  and  neck  may  be  an  example  of  schizo- 
chroism,  “the  total  lack  of  pigment  which  produces  white”  (Campbell 
and  Lack  1985,  p.  472).  This  plumage  is  different  from  anything  previ- 
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Figure  3.  Little  Blue  Heron  in  sub-adult  plumage,  5 May  2000. 

ously  described  in  detail  in  the  literature,  and  none  of  the  ornithologists 
to  whom  I circulated  a photograph  reported  knowing  of  others  like  it. 
Rodgers  and  Smith  (1995)  do  refer  to  the  1988  Little  Blue  Heron  with 
white  head  and  neck,  and  a photograph  of  it  appears  in  Hancock  (1999). 

The  heron  photographed  in  1990  (Fig.  2)  is  quite  different,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  blue  smudging  making  the  head/neck  appear 
grayer.  The  1990  photos  also  indicate  that  the  white  in  the  neck  does 
not  extend  down  as  far  as  it  does  in  the  1988-89  bird(s).  I conjecture 
that  the  1990  heron  could  be  the  offspring  of  a mating  between  a heron 
with  typical  plumage  and  one  with  white  head  and  neck.  This  heron 
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with  gray  head  and  neck  appeared  two  years  after  the  breeding  season 
of  1988  when  the  Little  Blue  Heron  with  white  head  and  neck  first  ap- 
peared. This  would  have  then  been  the  third  year  for  the  gray  head/ 
necked  bird  if  it  hatched  in  1988.  Little  Blue  Herons  molt  into  adult 
plumage  after  the  end  of  the  first  year  (Rodgers  and  Smith  1995). 

The  bird  in  the  1993  photos  shows  a little  darkness  in  the  chin  and 
a few  light  smudges  in  the  head/neck,  thus  it  could  be  either  one  of  the 
above  birds;  or  there  could  have  been  three  different  birds;  without 
some  other  means  of  identification  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

All  of  these  unusually  marked  birds  appeared  in  the  nesting  sea- 
son and  were  not  seen  flying  in  at  sundown  at  any  other  time  of  year. 

The  studies  described  here  are  ongoing  and  as  of  April  2008  no  ab- 
errantly plumaged  Little  Blue  Herons  have  been  observed  since  2 May 
1993;  this  could  be  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  all  these  sight- 
ings (except  for  the  sub-adult)  represent  one  individual,  but  does  not 
prove  it. 

Even  though  the  sub-adult  appeared  at  the  same  place  in  the  col- 
ony as  the  other  oddly  plumaged  herons,  I have  no  reason  to  think  it 
was  related  to  them. 
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Predation  on  Northern  BobwMtes  {Colinus  virginianus;  hereafter  bobwMtes)  is  the 
leading  cause  of  mortality  throughout  the  range  of  the  species  (Stoddard  1931,  Rollins 
and  Carroll  2001).  In  the  Southeast  there  are  numerous  predators  that  prey  upon  adult 
bobwMtes  such  as  raccoons  (Procyon  lotor),  bobcats  {Lynx  rufus),  and  hawks,  including 
Cooper’s  Hawks  {Accipiter  cooperii)  and  Sharp-shinned  Hawks  (Accipiter  striatus) 
(Stoddard  1931,  Burger  et  al.  1995,  Burger  et  al.  1998,  Rollins  and  Carroll  2001,  Madi- 
son et  al.  2002,  Cox  et  al.  2004).  Reptilian  predation  on  full-grown  bobwMtes  is  less 
common- — -although  reptiles  have  been  documented  as  common  nest  predators  (Staller 
et  al.  2005),  and  American  alligator  {Alligator  mississipiensis)  predation  on  adult  bob- 
whites,  to  our  knowledge,  has  never  been  documented.  Alligator  predation  on  certain 
birds  is  relatively  common  (Elsey  et  al.  2004,  Rice  2004),  but  in  all  cases  reported  before 
now  the  bird  species  were  those  that  live  in  or  primarily  around  water  (e.g.,  Mottled 
Duck,  A/ias  fulvigula). 

As  part  of  a long-term  project  studying  various  aspects  of  bobwhite  ecology,  we  have 
radio-tagged  >3,000  adult  bobwMtes.  Our  study  sites  have  ranged  from  the  coastal  plain 
of  North  Carolina  to  the  southern  Peninsula  of  Florida.  The  predation  reported  herein 
was  observed  on  a private  ranch  in  Osceola  County,  south-central  Florida.  The  land- 
scape in  this  part  of  Florida  is  interspersed  with  wetland  habitats.  These  areas  are  often 
in  close  proximity  or  within  areas  of  upland  habitats.  Therefore,  traditional  bobwhite 
habitats  are  associated  with  alligator  habitats.  The  study  site  has  historically  been 
managed  for  multiple  uses  including  cattle  and  wildlife.  Recently,  Northern  Bobwhite 
management  has  been  the  primary  objective  and  prescribed  fire  and  roller-chopping 
have  been  common  habitat  management  tools. 

We  monitored  a nesting  female  bobwhite  in  an  ecotone  of  two  freshwater  marshes. 
Within  one  of  these  marshes  was  a man-made  water  hole  approximately  5 m deep.  In 
the  afternoon  we  located  the  bobwhite  away  from  the  nest  and,  as  indicated  by  the  ra- 
dio-telemetry signal,  near  the  man-made  water  hole.  The  presence  of  an  American  alli- 
gator was  noted  in  the  water  hole  near  the  estimated  telemetry  signal  locale.  We  left  the 
signal  and  came  back  the  next  day  to  investigate;  we  determined  that  the  transmitter 
emitted  a mortality  signal.  After  homing  in  on  the  location  of  the  transmitter,  we  discov- 
ered that  it  was  inside  the  alligator.  To  verify  our  presumption,  we  legally  harvested  the 
alligator  for  further  examination.  During  necropsy  we  found  the  radio-transmitter  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  proventriculus  in  the  gastrointestinal  tract.  Notably,  no  other 
evidence  of  the  bobwhite  was  present,  and  the  entire  intestinal  tract  was  devoid  pf  food. 
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The  predation  occurred  during  a moderate  drought  on  the  study  site,  and  the  bob- 
whites’  usual  sources  of  water  (dew  and  food)  may  have  been  scarcer  than  usuaL  We  hy- 
pothesize that  this  lack  of  water  and  limited  alligator  food  resources  potentially 
contributed  to  this  uncommon  phenomenon.  Bobwhites  rarely  seek  surface  water  (Stod- 
dard 1931),  but  due  to  the  lack  of  dew  resulting  from  the  drought,  the  general  preva- 
lence of  water  on  the  study  site,  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  water  hole  to  the 
bobwhite’s  nest  we  assume  that  the  bobwhite  visited  the  water  hole  to  drink. 

Predation  on  bobwhites  by  alligators  does  not  have  specific  demographic  ramifica- 
tions given  its  rarity.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  concern  is  for  the  safety  of  the  research- 
ers who  track  radio-tagged  bobwhites  in  the  range  of  alligators. 
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FIELD  OBSERVATIONS 

Fall  Report;  August-November  2007. — This  report  consists  of  significant  bird  ob- 
servations compiled  by  the  Field  Observations  Committee  (FOC).  Submissions  to  the 
FOC  should  be  in  the  following  format:  species,  number  of  individuals,  age  and  sex  of 
the  bird(s),  color  morph  if  applicable,  location  (including  county),  date,  observer(s),  and 
significance.  Seasons  are  winter  (December-February),  spring  (March-May),  summer 
(June- July),  and  fall  (August-November).  Submit  observations  to  regional  compilers 
within  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  each  season,  or  to  the  state  compiler  within  one 
month.  Addresses  of  the  compilers  are  found  at  the  end  of  this  report.  We  greatly  prefer 
observations  sent  via  e-mail. 

Sight-only  observations  are  considered  “reports”  while  only  those  supported  by  veri- 
fiable evidence  (photographs,  video  or  audio  tapes,  or  specimens)  are  called  “records.” 
Species  (“review  species”)  for  which  documentation  is  required  by  the  FOS  Records 
Committee  (FOSRC;  Bowman  2006,  Fla.  Field  Nat.  34:69-102)  are  marked  here  with  an 
asterisk  (*).  A county  designation  (in  italics)  accompanies  the  first-time  listing  of  each 
site  in  this  report.  Abbreviations  in  this  report  are:  AFB  = Air  Force  Base,  EAA  = Ever- 
glades Agricultural  Area,  EOS  = end  of  season,  NP  = national  park,  NS  = national  sea- 
shore, NSRA  = north  shore  restoration  area,  NWR  - national  wildlife  refuge,  SP  = state 
park,  STA  = stormwater  treatment  area,  STF  = sewage  treatment  facility,  and  N,  S,  E, 
W etc.,  for  compass  directions.  Bold-faced  entries  denote  birds  newly  reported  or  verified 
in  Florida,  or  record  numbers. 

SUMMAEY  OF  THE  FALL  SEASON 

Like  its  predecessor,  fall  2007  was  noteworthy  for  its  lack  of  tropical  storm  activity. 
In  the  western  Panhandle,  a stalled  squall  line  18-19  October  dumped  more  than  15 
inches  of  rain  in  Pensacola  and  22  inches  of  rain  at  Gulf  Breeze,  ending  the  searing 
drought.  FOSRC  rarities  were  rather  sparse,  representing  the  Red-billed  Tropicbird  off 
Volusia  County,  Anna’s  Hummingbird  at  DeFuniak  Springs,  Willow  Flycatcher  and 
MacGillivray’s  Warbler  at  Islamorada,  Sulphur-bellied  Flycatcher  at  St.  George  Island, 
and  Tropical  Kingbird  at  Fort  De  Soto  Park,  A Red-v/inged  Starling  observed  at  Miami 
provided  the  first  report  for  Florida.  The  FOS  Records  Committee  is  moving  toward  re- 
quiring details  for  many  more  species  of  birds  in  the  state  than  it  has  required  in  the 
past,  including  geographical  and  seasonal  rarities  currently  not  reviewed  at  all  by  the 
FOSRC.  To  make  the  Field  Observations  Committee  reports  compatible  with  the 
FOSRC  guidelines  and  review  species,  we  will  not  publish  reports  of  rare  birds  that  are 
submitted  to  us  with  few  or  no  details  (a  policy  that  has  been  in  place  for  years  for 
FOSRC-rev3.ev/  species).  This  report  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Paul  A.  Young  of 
Spring  Hill,  a good  friend  of  BP  for  more  than  20  years  and  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
FOC  reports;  Paul  died  8 August  at  the  age  of  86. 

Species  Accounts 

Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck:  duos  at  Tall  Timbers  Research  Station  (Leon)  1 Aug 
(C.  Borg)  and  5 Sep  (T.  Strohman);  up  to  25  along  Cockroach  Bay  Road  (Hillsborough) 
1 Aug-1  Oct  (B,  Ahern  et  ah);  2 at  Tallahassee  (Leon)  22  Aug  (G.  Menk);  3 at  Black- 
water  Creek  Preserve  (Hillsborough)  25  Aug  (D.  Goodwin,  E.  Haney);  20+  at  Viera 
Wetlands  (Brevard)  18  Sep  included  a brood  of  chicks  (J.  Thornton,  C.  Newton);  213  at 
Hillsborough  phosphate  mines  23  Sep  (P.  Fellers);  1 at  Newport  (Wakulla)  25  Sep 
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Table  1.  Birds  seen  38-76  km  off  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  (Volusia)  11  Nov  2007  (M, 
Brothers^  B.  Anderson  et  al.). 


Species 

Number 

Species 

Number 

Cory's  Shearwater 

25 

Bridled  Tern 

40 

Audubon's/Manx  shearwater 

10 

Common  Tern 

200 

*Red-billed  Tropicbird 

1 

Pomarine  Jaeger 

25 

American  Coot 

4 

Parasitic  Jaeger 

3 

Red  Phalarope 

1 

Long-tailed  Jaeger 

1 

Laughing  Gull 

2 

Palm  Warbler 

1 

(D,  Freeland);  2 over  Wekiwa  Springs  SP  (Orange)  21  Oct  (A,  Boyle);  2 adults  with  11 
chicks  at  Hague  (Alachua)  4 Nov  (R,  Rowan);  3 at  Hamilton  mines  10  Nov  (B.  Ahern, 
R.  Smith  et  al.). 

White-faced  Whistling-Duck:  1 at  Parrish  (Manatee)  1 Nov  (W.  Stinehelfer). 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose:  2 at  STA-5  (Hendry)  11  Nov  (J.  Boyd  et  al,  photo  to 
FOG  by  L.  Manfredi);  1 in  Bay  21  Nov  (photo  by  A.  Bankert  to  FOC);  3 adults  at 
Hamilton  mines  27  Nov  (J.  Krummrich). 

Snow  Goose:  up  to  5 (4  blue  morphs  and  1 white  morph)  at  Merritt  Island  NWR 
(Brevard)  25  Oct-EOS  (D.  Freeland,  M.  Harris);  1 blue  morph  at  Shiloh  Marsh,  Mer- 
ritt Island  NWR  (Volusia)  27  Oct  (M.  Harris);  1 white  morph  at  Bald  Point  (Franklin) 
2 Nov  (R.  McGregor),  and  30  white  morphs  over  there  4 Nov  (J.  Murphy);  6 at  Hamil- 
ton mines  10  Nov  (B.  Ahern,  R.  Smith  et  aL);  1 blue  morph  N of  Choctaw  Beach  (Wal- 
ton) 22  Nov  (R.  Smith);!  blue  morph  at  a Polk  mine  25  Nov  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Tim- 
mer);  1 at  Lake  City  (Columbia)  28  Nov  (P.  Burns  et  aL). 

Egyptian  Goose:  2 at  Sebastian  (Brevard)  27  Sep  (N.  Soucy);  2 at  Disney  property  (Or- 
ange) 27  Nov  (fide  C.  Newton). 

Canada  Goose:  1 at  Sebastian  (Brevard)  20  Aug  (N.  Soucy);  20  at  Largo  (Pinellas)  18 
Sep  (fide  P.  Trunk);  1 at  Southern  Glades  Wildlife  and  Environmental  Area  (Miami- 
Dade)  12  Oct  (L,  Manfredi). 

Chinese  Goose:  7,  including  2 juveniles,  at  Altamonte  Springs  (Seminole)  15  Sep-EOS 
(P.  Hueber). 

Brant:  1 adult  at  Washington  Oaks  SP  (Flagler)  30  Nov  (J.  Hintermister), 

Wood  Duck:  100  at  Tallahassee  11  Oct  (J.  Cavanagh). 

Eurasian  Wigeon:  1 male  at  Cutler  Ridge  (Miami-Dade)  29  Oct-17  Nov  (R.  Torres  et  al., 
photos  to  FOC  by  T.  Mitchell);  1 male  at  Merritt  Island  NWR  29  Nov-EOS  (K.  Allie  et  al). 

Mottled  Duck:  249  at  Hillsborough  and  Polk  mines  23  Sep  (P,  Fellers). 

Blue-winged  Teal:  5 at  Lake  Okeechobee  (Okeechobee)  19  Aug  (P.  Gray,  B.  Pranty  et 
al.);  12  at  Polk  mines  26  Aug  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer);  51  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  29 
Aug  (H.  Robinson);  5000+  at  STA-5,  29  Sep  (M.  England  et  aL);  4700  at  Hillsborough 
and  Polk  mines  23  Nov  (P.  Fellers  et  al.). 

Cinnamon  Teal:  1 male  at  Viera  Wetlands  23-27  Nov  (J.  Flynn,  J.  Thornton  et  al.). 

Northern  Shoveler:  2 at  St.  Marks  NWR  (Wakulla)  29  Aug  (B,  Phelan). 

Green-winged  Teal:  12  at  Polk  mines  26  Aug  (C.  Geanangel  et  aL);  500  at  Hillsborough 
and  Polk  mines  23  Nov  (P.  Fellers  et  al.). 

Ring-necked  Duck:  2200  at  Hillsborough  and  Polk  mines  23  Nov  (P.  Fellers  et  al.). 

Greater  Scaup:  200  in  Upper  Tampa  Bay  (Hillsborough  and/or  Pinellas)  29  Nov  (K. 
Tracey). 

White-winged  Scoter:  1 at  Perdido  Bay  (Escambia)  5-8  Nov  (S.  Yates);  1 off  Destin 
(Okaloosa)  10  Nov  (C.  Saleeby);  1 juvenile  male  at  Hudson  Beach,  Hudson  20  Nov  (K. 
Tracey  et  al.,  photos  to  FOC)  provided  the  first  Pasco  record. 
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Black  Scoter:  several  flocks  flew  past  Huguenot  Memorial  Park  {Duval)  29  Oct  (R. 
Clark);  up  to  25  at  Canaveral  NS  {Brevard)  29  Oct-24  Nov  (M.  Brothers,  C.  Newton); 
15  at  Sebastian  Inlet  {Brevard)  29  Oct  (A.  Bankert);  75  at  Cocoa  Beach  {Brevard)  30 
Oct  (D.  Freeland);  “many  flocks”  flew  S past  Hutchinson  Island  {Martin)  30  Oct 
(D.  Simpson);  9 at  Crandon  Beach  {Miami-Dade)  31  Oct  (R.  Torres). 

Red-breasted  Merganser:  38  at  Newnans  Lake  {Alachua)  24-25  Nov  (R.  Rowan). 

Red-throated  Loon:  1 at  Ocean  Pond,  Osceola  NF  {Baker)  7 Nov  (B.  Richter). 

Horned  Grebe:  80  at  Newnans  Lake  25-27  Nov  (R.  Rowan). 

Eared  Grebe:  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  2 Nov  (H.  Robinson);  1 at  a Hamilton  mine  27 
Nov  (J.  Krummrich). 

*Manx  Shearwater:  1 carcass  at  Talbot  Islands  SP  {Duval)  30  Sep  was  photographed 
then  discarded  (P.  Leary,  accepted  by  FOSRC). 

Brown  Booby:  1 off  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  9 Oct  (B.  Wallace,  M.  Brothers);  1 at  St.  Augus- 
tine {St  Johns)  3 Nov  (D.  Reed);  1 at  Playalinda  Beach,  Canaveral  NS  {Brevard)  3 
Nov  (E.  Kwater). 

Northern  Gannet:  222,  mostly  in  flocks  <20,  at  Merritt  Island  NWR  {Brevard)  21  Nov 
(J.  and  S.  Dinsmore). 

American  White  Pelican:  100  at  St.  Marks  NWR  4 Aug  (B.  Phelan);  800  at  Tarpon  Key 
{Pinellas)  24  Nov  (B.  and  D.  Howard). 

Anhinga:  15  at  Blue  Hole,  Big  Pine  Key  {Monroe)  30  Sep  (B.  Mulrooney). 

American  Bittern:  1 at  Myakka  River  SP  {Sarasota)  24  Aug  (T.  Mann);  1 at  Fernandina 
Beach  {Nassau)  25  Aug  (P.  Leary);  1 at  Newnans  Lake  26  Aug  (C.  Rota);  21  at  Lake 
Apopka  NSRA  7 Sep  (H.  Robinson). 

Great  Egret:  750  at  Polk  mines  25  Nov  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer). 

Reddish  Egret:  2 white-morph  adults  at  St.  Marks  NWR  3 Sep  (B,  Phelan);  18  at  Hu- 
guenot Memorial  Park  29  Sep  (R.  Clark). 

“Scarlet-type”  Ibis:  1 at  Lakes  Park,  Fort  Myers  {Lee)  3 Sep  (K.  Cressman,  photo  to 
FOC). 

Glossy  Ibis:  1 at  Marathon  Airport  {Monroe)  11  Oct  (B.  Mulrooney);  8 at  Lake  Jackson 
{Leon)  26  Oct  (G.  Menk). 

White-faced  Ibis:  1 at  Lake  City  17-18  Nov  (P.  Burns). 

Roseate  Spoonbill:  6 at  Gainesville  {Alachua)  to  30  Aug  (J.  Hintermister  et  ah);  106  at 
St.  Augustine  3 Aug,  with  3 remaining  to  6 Nov  (J.  Kern);  6 at  Tallahassee  3 Aug-14 
Sep  (F.  Davis  et  ah);  5 at  Bystre  Lake  {Hernando)  8 Aug  (A.  and  B.  Hansen);  1 at  Beu- 
lah {Escambia)  12  Aug  (D.  Lee,  M.  Newman);  40  at  Sand  Bay,  Holiday  {Pasco)  10  Oct 
(K.  Tracey);  67  at  Fernandina  Beach  11  Nov  (P.  Leary). 

Wood  Stork:  8 at  Pensacola  23  Aug  (J.  Pfeiffer),  and  1 there  24  Nov  (P.  McLeod). 

American  Flamingo:  14  near  Belle  Glade  {Palm  Beach)  18  Aug  (J.  Boyd). 

Osprey:  1117  headed  past  Amelia  Island  {Nassau)  3 Sep  (P.  Leary). 

Swallow-tailed  Kite:  1005  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  5 Aug  (H.  Robinson). 

White-tailed  Kite:  2 pairs  at  Kissimmee  Prairie  Preserve  SP  {Okeechobee)  all  season 
(P.  Miller). 

Snail  Kite:  1 over  Curry  Hammock  SP  {Monroe)  28  Sep  (J,  van  Dort,  photos  to  FOC);  1 male 
at  North  Lake  Jesup  Conservation  Area  {Seminole)  25  Nov  (D.  Goodwin,  W.  Biggs). 

Mississippi  Kite:  20  at  Tallahassee  1 Aug  (M.  Forehand);  3 juveniles  at  Summerland 
Key,  Monroe  Co.  8 Sep  were  among  more  than  70  in  the  Keys  this  fall  (B.  Mul- 
rooney); 1 juvenile  at  Matheson  Hammock  Park  {Miami-Dade)  14  Sep  (R.  Torres). 

Northern  Harrier:  1 adult  male  at  St.  Petersburg  {Pinellas)  18  Aug  (D.  and  L.  Margeson). 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk:  18  at  Bill  Baggs  Cape  Florida  SP  {Miami-Dade)  11  Oct  (R.  Diaz, 
M.  Davis);  24  (mostly  juveniles)  headed  NNW  past  Playalinda  Beach  3 Nov  (E.  Kwa- 
ter); 26  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  30  Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Cooper’s  Hawk:  26  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  8 Aug  (H.  Robinson);  12  at  Cape  Florida  SP 
11  Oct  (R.  Diaz,  M.  Davis). 
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Broad-winged  Hawk:  1 juvenile  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  14-16  Sep  (H.  Robinson);  1 at 
Little  Manatee  River  SP  {Hillsborough)  26  Oct  (P.  Fellers  et  ak). 

Short-tailed  Hawk:  1 dark  morph  at  Kissimmee  Prairie  Preserve  SP  3 Aug  (P.  Miller); 
single  light  morphs  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  5 Aug  and  7 Nov,  and  one  dark  morph 
there  2 Sep  (H.  Robinson);  1 dark  morph  over  the  Wekiva  River  {Orange  ! Seminole) 
11  Aug  (L.  Malo);  1 at  Hillsborough  River  SP  {Hillsborough)  12  Aug  (D.  and  L.  Mar- 
geson);  1 at  New  Port  Richey  6-7  Sep  (K.  Tracey);  1 dark  morph  at  Leu  Gardens,  Or- 
lando {Orange)  19  Sep  (J.  Thornton);  1 dark  morph  at  Weedon  Island  Preserve  {Pinel- 
las) 17  Sep  (D.  Margeson);  1 dark  morph  over  Green  Key,  New  Port  Richey  {Pasco)  8 
Oct  (K.  Tracey);  1 light  morph  at  Ormond  Beach  6 Nov  (M.  Wilson);  1 at  Altamonte 
Springs  9 Nov  (P.  Hueber). 

SWAINSON’S  Hawk:  1 juvenile  light  morph  headed  S over  Hardee  Lakes  Park,  Fort  Green 
{Hardee)  28  Oct  (D.  Goodwin,  E.  Haney);  1 at  St.  George  Island  {Franklin)  31  Oct  (M. 
Forehand,  A.  Wraithmell);  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  9 Nov,  and  2 there  11  Nov  (H. 
Robinson). 

Red-tailed  Hawk:  1 dark  morph  at  Cape  Florida  SP  7 Nov  (R,  Diaz);  175  at  Lake  Apo- 
pka NSRA  30  Nov  included  one  adult  dark  morph  21  Nov-EOS  (H.  Robinson). 

Crested  CaracarA:  1 near  Osteen  (Volusia)  19  Nov  (M.  Brothers). 

Merlin:  8 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  30  Sep  (H.  Robinson). 

Peregrine  Falcon:  26  passed  Guana  Reserve  {St.  Johns)  in  6 hours  30  Sep  (D.  Reed);  10 
at  Snake  Key,  Cedar  Keys  NWR  {Levy)  27  Oct  (D.  Johnston). 

Yellow  Rail:  1 at  Kissimmee  Prairie  Preserve  SP  20  Nov  (M.  Korosy). 

Black  Rail:  1 at  Fort  Walton  Beach  STF  {Okaloosa)  31  Oct  (M.  Rose  et  al.). 

Black-bellied  Plover:  197  at  Fernandina  Beach  11  Nov  (P.  Leary). 

American  Golden-Plover:  1 at  Crandon  Beach  26  Sep  (R.  Diaz);  1 at  Lake  Apopka 
NSRA  31  Oct-4  Nov  (H.  Robinson);  1 “pristine  juvenile”  at  Merritt  Island  NWR  18-22 
Nov  (E.  Kwater  et  al.,  photo  to  FOG  by  T.  Dunkerton). 

Snowy  Plover:  9 at  Siesta  Key  {Sarasota)  25  Oct  (K.  Young,  M.  Leggett);  15  at  Honey- 
moon Island  SP  {Pinellas)  20  Nov  (J.  Thornton,  C.  Newton);  1 at  Coon  Island  {Dixie) 
21  Nov  (P.  Leary). 

Wilson’s  Plover:  20  along  Courtney  Campbell  Causeway  {Hillsborough)  6 Aug  (K. 
Tracey);  1 at  Fort  Island  Beach  {Citrus)  11  Aug-20  Sep  (B.  Ahern);  55  at  Disappearing 
Island,  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  18  Aug  (M.  Brothers);  64  at  Huguenot  Memorial  Park  29 
Sep  (R.  Clark). 

Semipalmated  Plover:  202  at  Huguenot  Memorial  Park  11  Nov  (R.  Clark). 

Piping  Plover:  1 at  Green  Key  5 Sep  (K.  Tracey);  5 at  Lover’s  Key  SP  {Lee)  7 Sep  (R. 
Woodall);  1 at  Fort  Island  Beach  20  Sep  (B.  Ahern);  21  at  Honeymoon  Island  SP  20 
Nov  (J.  Thornton,  C.  Newton). 

American  OystercatcheR:  1 at  Bottle  Key,  Everglades  NP  {Monroe)  17  Oct  (B.  Mulrooney). 

Black-necked  Stilt:  1 SE  of  Mayo  {Lafayette)  4 Aug  (R.  Smith,  B.  Ahern);  235  at  Lake 
Okeechobee  {Okeechobee)  19  Aug  (P.  Gray,  B.  Pranty  et  al.). 

American  Avocet:  2 at  Green  Key  22  Aug  (J.  McKay);  46  at  Polk  mines  26  Aug  (C. 
Geanangel,  P.  Timmer);  several  at  Black  Point  {Miami-Dade)  2 Sep-EOS  (J.  Boyd);  9 
at  Huguenot  Memorial  Park  8 Sep  (R.  Clark);  2 at  Springhill  Road  STF  (Leon)  11-18 
Sep  (G.  Menk);  1 at  Crandon  Beach  15  Sep  (R.  Diaz);  12  at  Siesta  Key  2 Nov  (R. 
Peipert);  1 at  Stock  Island  9 Nov  (C.  Goodrich);  45  at  Hamilton  mines  10  Nov  (B.  Ah- 
ern, R.  Smith  et  al.). 

Spotted  Sandpiper:  7 in  a flock  at  Myakka  River  SP  3 Aug  (D.  Goodwin);  12  at  Polk  mines 
26  Aug  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer);  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  30  Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Solitary  Sandpiper:  6 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  3 Aug,  and  1 there  to  4 Nov  (H.  Robinson); 
1 near  Balm  {Hillsborough)  24  Aug  (B.  Ahern). 

WiLLET:  1 at  Lake  Okeechobee  19  Aug  (P.  Gray,  B.  Pranty  et  al.);  1 at  Lake  Apopka 
NSRA  30  Sep  (H.  Robinson). 
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Upland  Sandpiper:  1 at  King  Ranch,  EAA  {Palm  Beach)  4 Aug,  33  there  17  Aug,  and  29 
there  19  Aug  (M.  Berney);  15  at  Gladesview,  EAA  4 Aug  (A,  Bankert  et  al.),  and  6 
there  26  Aug  (M.  Berney  et  al.);  4 in  N Escambia  9 Aug,  and  3 there  29  Aug  (L.  Cat- 
terton);  1 at  Fort  McCoy  {Marion)  13  Aug  (K.  Alien);  1 at  Viera  Wetlands  14=15  Sep 
(D.  Freeland);  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  19  Sep  (H.  Robinson). 

Whimbrel:  1 at  Turkey  Point  {Miami-Dade)  29  Aug  (R.  Torres). 

Long-billed  Curlew:  1 at  Turkey  Point  29  Aug  (R.  Torres);  1 at  Curry  Hammock  SP 
{Monroe)  27  Sep  (B.  Mulrooney,  J.  van  Dort);  1 at  Bunche  Beach  10  Nov  (C.  Ewell  et 
al.);  3 at  Alafia  Bank,  Hillsborough  Bay  {Hillsborough)  19  Nov  (T.  Mann);  1 at  Sand 
Dollar  Island  {Collier)  20  Nov  (T.  Below). 

Ruddy  Turnstone:  3 at  Polk  mines  15  Sep  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer). 

Red  Knot:  300  at  Nassau  Sound  {Duval)  10  Aug  included  16  banded  in  North  America 
and  1 banded  in  Chile  (P.  Leary);  275  at  Redington  Beach  {Pinellas)  13  Oct  (S.  Patter- 
son); 86  at  Lido  Beach  {Sarasota)  9 Nov  (J.  Dubi,  R.  Greenspun). 

SanderlinG:  200  on  Courtney  Campbell  Causeway  {Hillsborough)  6 Aug  (K.  Tracey). 

White-rumped  Sandpiper:  1 adult  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  30  Sep  (H.  Robinson);  1 at 
Palm  Island  {Charlotte)  25  Nov  (S.  Daughtrey,  photos  to  FOC). 

Baird’s  Sandpiper:  1 at  Santa  Rosa  Island  {Escambia)  10  Aug  (B.  Duncan);  2 juveniles 
at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  19  Aug  (H.  Robinson);  1 adult  at  Disappearing  Island  26  Aug 
(M.  Brothers  et  al.,  photo  to  FOC  by  B.  Wallace);  1 juvenile  at  Miami  {Miami-Dade) 
26  Aug  (L.  Manfredi,  photo  to  FOC);  1 at  Homestead  {Miami-Dade)  28  Aug  (J.  Boyd); 
1 off  Hecksher  Drive,  Jacksonville  {Duval)  8 Sep  (R.  Clark). 

Pectoral  Sandpiper:  100  at  Tallahassee  1 Aug  (A.  Wraithmell  et  al);  32  at  Lake 
Okeechobee  19  Aug  (P.  Gray,  B.  Pranty  et  al.);  1 at  Sand  Bay,  Holiday  3 Sep  (K. 
Tracey);  100  at  Springhill  Road  STF  20  Sep  (G.  Menk). 

Purple  Sandpiper:  1 at  Fort  Pierce  Inlet  {St.  Lucie)  31  Oct  (D.  Simpson);  1 at  Ponce  de 
Leon  Inlet  9 Nov-EOS  (M.  Brothers). 

Curlew  Sandpiper:  1 male  in  post-alternate  plumage  at  St.  Petersburg  3-4  Aug  (J. 
Fisher,  R.  Smith  et  al.,  photos  to  FOC  by  B.  Pranty  et  al.). 

Stilt  Sandpiper:  2 at  Gulf  Harbors,  New  Port  Richey  2 Aug  (K.  Tracey);  1 at  Lake 
Sampson  {Bradford)  11  Aug  (R.  Smith);  1 W of  Houston  {Suwannee)  10  Nov  (R.  Smith 
et  al.). 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper:  1 at  Alligator  Point  {Franklin)  19  Aug  (J.  Murphy);  1 at 
Homestead  26  Aug  (R.  Torres);  a total  of  20  in  the  W Panhandle  variously  30  Jul-1 
Sep  {fide  B.  Duncan)  included  4 at  Santa  Rosa  Island  1 Sep  (A.  Bankert);  5 at  Fernan- 
dina  Beach  3 Sep  (P.  Leary),  and  1 there  9 Sep  (J.  Kern);  8 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  7 
Sep,  and  10  there  9 Sep  (H.  Robinson);  5 at  Singletary  Sod  Farms  {Polk)  7 and  13  Sep 
(D.  Simpson,  J.  Thornton);  5 at  Gladesview  Road  8 Sep,  and  4 there  23  Sep  (B.  Rob- 
erts, M.  Berney  et  al.);  12  at  Roth  Sod  Road,  EAA  9 Sep  (A.  Bankert);  7 at  Apollo 
Beach  {Hillsborough)  15  Sep  (J.  Palmer,  J.  Dubi);  2 at  sod  farms  W of  New  Sm3n'na 
Beach  {Volusia)  20  Sep  (M.  Brothers). 

Short-billed  Dowitcher:  500  along  Dunedin  Causeway  {Pinellas)  3 Aug  (M.  Gardler); 
500  along  Courtney  Campbell  Causeway  {Hillsborough)  6 Aug  (K.  Tracey), 

Long-billed  Dowitcher:  3 at  St.  Petersburg  3-4  Aug  (R.  Smith  et  al.);  1 at  Lake  Apopka 
NSRA  5 Aug  (H.  Robinson);  20  at  Springhill  Road  STF  12  Oct  (G.  Menk);  1 W of  Hous- 
ton 10  Nov  (R.  Smith  et  al.). 

Wilson’s  Snipe:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  26  Aug  (M.  Hartley);  6 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  7 
Sep  (H.  Robinson). 

American  Woodcock:  1 at  Stock  Island  2 Nov  (C.  Goodrich). 

Wilson’s  Phalarope:  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  3 Aug  (H.  Robinson);  3 at  Belle  Glade  4 
Aug  (M.  Berney  et  al.),  and  7 there  12  Aug  (B.  Hope,  M.  Berney  et  al.);  2 at  St.  Marks 
5 Aug  (F,  Davis),  and  1 there  26  Aug-1  Sep  (M.  Hartley);  3 at  Tallahassee  25  Aug  (D. 
and  S.  Jue);  1 at  Cutler  Ridge  2 Sep  (J.  Boyd);  5 off  Hecksher  Drive  9 Sep  (R,  Clark). 
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Red-necked  Phalaeope:  1 juvenile  at  Da34ona  Beach  Shores  (Volusia)  4 Sep  (M.  Broth- 
ers, specimen  to  UCF);  20  off  Miami  13  Sep  (R.  Torres  et  al.);  1 at  Nassau  Sound  21  Sep 
was  “stabbed  and  tossed”  by  a Reddish  Egret  (P.  Leary);  2 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  22 
Sep  (T.  Dunkerton,  photo  to  FOC),  and  1 there  1-2  Nov  (D.  Richardson,  D.  Freeland  et 
al.);  1 at  Crandon  Park  14  Nov  (J.  Hutchison  et  al.,  photos  to  FOC  by  B.  Pranty). 

Laughing  Gull:  1 with  a reddish  bill  and  reddish  legs  and  feet  at  Green  Key  31  Aug 
(K.  Tracey,  photos  to  FOC). 

Franklin’s  Gull:  1 adult  at  Fort  Island  Beach  20  Oct  (B.  Ahern);  1 juvenile  at  Fort  Wal- 
ton Beach  STF  20-24  Oct  (B.  Duncan  et  al.);  1 at  Jetty  Park,  Port  Canaveral  {Brevard) 
16  Nov  (K.  LaBorde);  1 juvenile  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  18  Nov  (H.  Robinson);  1 juve- 
nile at  a Volusia  landfill  30  Nov  (D.  Richardson,  A.  Vinokur). 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull:  19  at  Crandon  Beach  4 Oct  (R.  Diaz);  500  at  Huguenot  Me- 
morial Park  24  Oct  (B.  Richter);  6 at  Stock  Island  19  Nov  (C.  Goodrich). 

Sabine’s  Gull:  1 at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  29  Sep  (G.  Bretz);  1 at  Fort  Pierce  Inlet  30  Oct 
(D.  Simpson). 

Black-legged  Kittiwake:  1 juvenile  at  Canaveral  NS  {Brevard)  30  Oct  (M.  Harris). 

Brown  Noddy:  6 at  Green  Key  31  Aug  (K.  Tracey). 

Sooty  Tern:  1 juvenile  at  Ormond-By-The-Sea  {Volusia)  29  Oct  (M.  Brothers). 

Least  Tern:  340  along  Gandy  Causeway  {Pinellas)  9 Aug  (R.  Smith);  500  fledglings  pro- 
duced at  Santa  Rosa  Island,  Gulf  Islands  NS  (J.  Waddell). 

Gull-billed  Tern:  1 along  Courtney  Campbell  Causeway  {Hillsborough)  6 Aug  (K. 
Tracey);  12  at  Polk  mines  26  Aug,  and  11  there  14  Oct  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer);  1 
at  Canaveral  NS  {Brevard)  24  Nov  (C.  Newton). 

Caspian  Tern:  24  at  Sand  Bay  10  Oct  (K.  Tracey). 

Black  Tern:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  5 Aug  (F.  Davis);  30  along  Courtney  Campbell  Cause- 
way {Hillsborough)  6 Aug  (K.  Tracey),  and  215  there  {Pinellas)  5 Sep  (S.  McCool);  9 at 
Lake  Weir  {Marion)  16  Aug  (R.  Rowan);  13  at  Lake  Okeechobee  19  Aug  (P.  Gray, 
B.  Pranty  et  al.);  230  at  S Merritt  Island  {Brevard)  11  Sep  (D.  Freeland);  105  at  Polk 
mines  15  Sep  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer);  550  at  Huguenot  Memorial  Park  17  Sep 
(R.  Clark). 

Common  Tern:  at  least  2000  at  Nassau  Sound  9 Sep  (P.  Leary);  34  at  Newnans  Lake  15 
Sep  (R.  Rowan);  2000  at  Fort  De  Soto  Park  3 Oct  (R.  Smith);  103  at  Lake  Apopka 
NSRA  31  Oct  (H.  Robinson);  3 at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  20  Nov  (M.  Brothers  et  al.);  1 at 
Cutler  Ridge  24  Nov  (J.  Boyd). 

Sandwich  Tern:  19  at  Hillsborough  mines  23  Aug  (P.  Fellers);  166  at  Polk  mines  26  Aug 
(C.  Geanangel  et  al,);  12  at  Fort  Island  Beach  6 Sep  (B.  Ahern);  250  at  Lido  Park  28 
Oct  (R.  Peipert);  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  31  Oct  (H.  Robinson). 

Black  Skimmer:  80  young  fledged  at  Pensacola  Beach  in  early  fall  {fide  B.  Duncan). 

POMARINE  Jaeger:  2 immatures  at  Fort  Clinch  SP  20  Oct  (P.  Leary);  20  at  Ormond-By- 
The-Sea  and  40  at  Canaveral  NS  (Volusia)  29  Oct  (M.  Brothers);  250  at  Cocoa  Beach 
30  Oct  (D.  Freeland);  25  at  Fort  Pierce  Inlet  30  Oct  (D.  Simpson);  200  from  John  U. 
Lloyd  SP  {Broward)  30  Oct  (M.  Berney);  154,  in  flocks  of  up  to  20,  at  Merritt  Island 
NWR  21  Nov  (J.  and  S.  Dinsmore). 

Parasitic  Jaeger:  100  at  Cocoa  Beach  30  Oct  (D.  Freeland);  1 at  Crandon  Beach  31  Oct 
(R.  Torres);  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  21  Nov  (J.  and  S.  Dinsmore). 

Long-tailed  Jaeger:  2 immatures  (1  dark  and  1 intermediate  morphs)  at  Daytona 
Beach  (Volusia)  10  Sep  (M.  Brothers;  specimens  to  UF  and  UCF);  1 dark  morph  im- 
mature at  Canaveral  NS  (Volusia)  29  Oct  (M.  Brothers). 

Jaeger  species:  1500  from  Sebastian  Inlet  29  Oct  during  strong  E winds  (A.  Bankert); 
350+  at  Canaveral  NS  {Volusia)  30  Oct  (M.  Brothers);  1000  at  Cocoa  Beach  30  Oct 
(D.  Freeland). 

White-winged  Dove:  flocks  of  15-25  at  Gulf  Breeze  {Santa  Rosa)  1-15  Aug — birds  are 
now  breeding  in  the  region  {fide  B.  Duncan);  20  S of  Bowling  Green  {Hardee)  2 Aug 
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(B.  Ahern);  21  at  The  Villages  (Marion)  11  Aug  (J.  Dinsmore);  24  S of  Kissimmee 
Prairie  Preserve  SP  24  Aug  (P.  Miller);  2 at  Alligator  Point  10  Oct  (J.  Murphy), 

Budgerigar:  1 at  Ruskin  8 Aug  (B.  Ahern);  3 at  the  Bayonet  Point  (Pasco)  roost  15  Sep 
(K.  Tracey), 

COCKATIEL:  1 at  Ruskin  15  Aug-5  Sep  accompanied  Boat-tailed  Crackles  (B.  Ahern);  1 at 
Lake  Apopka  NSRA  12  Sep  (H.  Robinson). 

Black-billed  Cuckoo:  singles  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  15  and  26  Aug,  and  2 there  17 
Aug  (H.  Robinson);  1 near  Shepherd’s  Spring  (Wakulla)  15  Sep  (B.  Henderson,  D. 
Wells);  1 at  Port  Orange  (Volusia)  21  Oct  (B,  Wallace);  1 at  San  Felasco  Hammock 
Preserve  SP  (Alachua)  31  Oct  (B.  Muschlitz  et  aL). 

Smooth-billed  Ani:  2 at  Belle  Glade  Marina  (Palm  Beach)  2 Aug  (B.  Ahern);  1 at  Blue- 
field  Ranch  Natural  Area  (St.  Lucie)  16  Aug  (D.  Simpson). 

Burrowing  Owl:  1 found  headless  in  a mist  net  that  also  contained  a Cooper’s  Hawk  at 
Cape  Florida  SP  15  Oct  (M.  Davis  et  aL);  7 at  Site  B-70,  Eglin  AFB  (Okaloosa)  23  Nov 
(L.  Fenimore  et  aL). 

Short-eared  Owl:  1 at  Frog  Pond  WMA  (Miami-Dade)  14  Nov  (R.  Diaz);  1 at  Alligator 
Point  16  Nov  (J.  Murphy);  2 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  16  Nov  (H.  Robinson);  1 at  Santa 
Rosa  Island  19  Nov  (B.  Duncan);  1 at  Viera  Wetlands  26-29  Nov  (S.  Coester  et  aL);  1 
at  Emeralda  Marsh  Conservation  Area  (Lake)  29  Nov  (H.  Weatherman). 

Lesser  Nighthawk:  1 at  Research  Road,  Everglades  NP  (Miami-Dade)  3 Nov  (J.  Boyd); 
1 at  Bald  Point  25  Nov  (J.  Murphy). 

Common  Nighthawk:  237  passed  Fort  Clinch  SP  in  less  than  one  hour  16  Sep  (P.  Leary). 

Whip-poor-will:  1 at  Key  West  3 Nov  (C,  Goodrich). 

Chimney  Swift:  20  (identified  by  call  notes)  entered  a chimney  at  Cedar  Key  (Levy)  1 
Nov  (D.  Johnston). 

*Anna’S  Hummingbird:  1 adult  female  at  DeFuniak  Springs  (Walton)  early  Nov-EOS  (D. 
and  L.  Dobson,  accepted  by  FOSRC). 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird:  1 banded  at  Pensacola  12  Nov  (F.  Bassett);  singles 
banded  at  Tallahassee  13  and  28  Nov,  and  2 banded  there  29  Nov  (F.  Bassett), 

Rufous  Hummingbird:  1 male  at  Crawfordville  (Wakulla)  25  Aug  (M.  Carlton);  1 male 
at  Alachua  (Alachua)  25  Aug-EOS  (G.  Hart);  1 female  banded  in  Nov  2003  returned 
to  the  same  Valrico  yard  (Hillsborough)  13  Aug  for  her  fifth  year  (S.  Backes);  1 male 
at  Matheson  Hammock  Park  24  Sep  (R.  Torres);  1 banded  bird  at  Niceville  (Okaloosa) 
28  Sep  returned  for  its  fifth  winter  (F.  Bassett);  1 male  at  Tallahassee  24  Oct  (F.  Rut- 
kovsky);  singles  banded  at  Tallahassee  13,  28,  and  29  Nov  (F.  Dietrich). 

Belted  Kingfisher:  2 along  Cockroach  Bay  Road  1 Aug  (B.  Ahern). 

Red-headed  Woodpecker:  1 juvenile  at  Boyd  Hill  Nature  Preserve,  St.  Petersburg  6 
Oct  (R.  Smith  et  aL). 

Hairy  Woodpecker:  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  Preserve  SP  (Alachua)  12  Aug  (J.  Hinter- 
mister). 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher:  1 at  Fort  Walton  Beach  STF  11  Sep  (A.  Sheppard);  1 at 
Grassy  Key,  Curry  Hammock  SP  (Monroe)  27  Sep  (B.  Mulrooney,  J.  van  Dort,  details 
to  FOC). 

Eastern  Wood-Pewee:  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  16  Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Acadian  Flycatcher:  8 at  Chassahowitzka  WMA  30  Aug  (B,  Ahern);  10  at  Tide  Swamp, 
Big  Bend  WMA  (Taylor)  15  Sep  (B.  Ahern);  1 at  Plantation  Key  (Monroe)  22  Sep  (B. 
Mulrooney). 

*WlLLOW  Flycatcher:  1 seen  and  heard  calling  at  Boot  Key,  Marathon  (Monroe)  3 Sep 
(B.  Mulrooney,  details  to  FOC). 

Vermilion  Flycatcher:  1 female  at  Grayton  Beach  (Walton)  25  Sep  (D.  Freeland);  1 fe- 
male at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  19  Oct  (H.  Robinson);  1 male  returned  to  North  Lake  Je- 
sup  Conservation  Area  by  4 Nov  (R.  Halpin  et  aL);  1 juvenile  female  at  Lake  Woodruff 
NWR  (Volusia)  12  Nov  (J.  Murphy). 
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Ash-throated  Flycatcher:  1 at  Fort  Walton  Beach  1-3  Nov  (B.  and  L.  Duncan);  1 at 
Lake  Apopka  NSRA  7-11  Nov  (H.  Robinson);  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  Preserve  SP  9 Nov- 
EOS  (A.  Bankert);  1 at  Lake  City  17-24  Nov  (P.  Burns). 

Brown-crested  Flycatcher:  1 at  Long  Pine  Key,  Everglades  NP  (Miami-Dade)  10-17 
Nov  (J.  Boyd). 

*SULPHUR-BELLIED  FLYCATCHER:  1 at  St.  George  Island  11  Oct  (J.  Cavanagh,  accepted 
by  FOSRC). 

*Tropical  Kingbird:  1 observed  calling  at  Fort  De  Soto  Park  28  Sep  (L.  Atherton,  R. 
Smith,  accepted  by  FOSRC). 

Western  Kingbird:  19  reports  of  85  individuals  beginning  10  Oct,  all  of  singles  except 
up  to  43  (30  Nov)  at  The  Villages  12  Oct-EOS  (J.  Dinsmore),  trios  at  Gulf  Breeze  17- 
19  Oct  (B.  Duncan)  and  Stock  Island  9 Nov  (C.  Goodrich),  and  up  to  21  at  Lake  Apo- 
pka NSRA  14  Nov-EOS  (H.  Robinson). 

Eastern  Kingbird:  150  headed  S past  Fort  George  Island  {Duval)  28  Aug  (R.  Clark). 
Gray  Kingbird:  up  to  15  along  Cockroach  Bay  Road  21-26  Aug,  and  1 there  22-24  Nov 
(B.  Ahern  et  al.);  singles  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  2 Sep  and  21  Nov  (H.  Robinson);  16 
at  Cutler  Ridge  27  Sep  (L.  Manfredi);  1 at  Frog  Pond  WMA  12  Nov  (J.  Boyd). 
SCISSOR-TAILED  FLYCATCHER:  15  reports  of  41  individuals  beginning  1 Aug,  all  of  singles 
except  3 at  The  Villages  28  Oct-EOS  (J.  Dinsmore),  4 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  3 Nov- 
EOS  (K.  Schmidt  et  ah),  10  at  Stock  Island  9 Nov  (C.  Goodrich),  5 along  Cockroach 
Bay  Road  11  Nov-EOS  (B.  Ahern  et  al.),  4 near  Dundee  23  Nov  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Tim- 
mer),  and  6 at  Homestead  {Miami-Dade)  24  Nov  (J.  Boyd). 

Bell’s  VireO:  1 at  Bald  Point  16  Sep  (J.  Murphy,  A.  and  J.  Wraithmell);  1 banded  at 
Cape  Florida  SP  21  Sep  (M.  Davis  et  al.). 

Warbling  Vireo:  1 at  Frog  Pond  WMA  13  Oct  (J.  Boyd  et  al.);  1 at  Sugar  Mill  Gardens, 
Port  Orange  {Volusia)  20  Oct  (M.  Brothers). 

Philadelphia  Vireo:  1 N of  Green  Cove  Springs  {Clay)  23  Sep  (R.  Smith);  2 at  Fort 
George  Island  29  Sep  (R.  Clark);  singles  at  Mead  Garden,  Winter  Park  2 and  10  Oct 
(J.  Thornton);  2 at  Inverness  {Citrus)  9 Oct,  with  1 to  13  Oct  (E.  Smith,  photo  to  FOC); 

1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  10  Oct  (H.  Robinson);  singles  banded  at  Cape  Florida  SP  11 
and  17  Oct  (M.  Davis  et  al.);  1 at  Hickory  Mound  Impoundment  {Taylor)  12  Oct  (B. 
Ahern);  a total  of  7 at  Gainesville  variously  19-26  Oct  (J.  Bryan,  R.  Rowan,  J.  Krum- 
mrich  et  al.);  1 at  Kendall  Indian  Hammocks  {Miami-Dade)  20  Oct  (J.  Boyd,  B. 
Rapoza);  1 at  Pinecraft  Park  {Sarasota)  24-25  Oct  (R.  Greenspun  et  al.);  1 at  Mahog- 
any Hammock,  Everglades  NP  {Miami-Dade)  28  Oct  (J.  Boyd). 

Blue  Jay:  180  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  17  Oct  (H.  Robinson). 

Purple  Martin:  3000  flew  S past  Werner-Boyce  Salt  Springs  SP,  Port  Richey  {Pasco)  SP 

2 Aug  (K.  Tracey). 

Tree  Swallow:  250,000  or  more  in  Hillsborough  and  Polk  mines  23  Nov  (P.  Fellers  et  al.). 
Bank  Swallow:  60  at  West  Viera  3 Aug  (D.  Freeland);  100  at  St.  Petersburg  15  Aug  (D. 
and  L.  Margeson). 

Cliff  Swallow:  6 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  1 Aug,  and  23  there  28  Sep  (H.  Robinson);  1 at 
Altamonte  Springs  8 Aug  (P.  Hueber);  500  over  Englewood  {Sarasota)  24  Aug  (T. 
Mann);  3 at  St.  George  Island  6 Oct  (M.  Hartley);  4 at  Green  Key  11  Oct  (K.  Tracey); 
1 at  Viera  Wetlands  9 Nov  (K.  LaBorde). 

Cave  Swallow:  1 at  Fort  Walton  Beach  STF  24  Oct  (B.  and  L.  Duncan);  1 Mexican  race 
at  Springhill  Road  STF  25  Oct  (G.  Menk);  1 Mexican  race  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  26 
Oct,  and  2 there  4 Nov  (H.  Robinson);  1 at  Altamonte  Springs  10  Nov  (P.  Hueber  et 
al.);  6 Mexican  race  at  Fort  Zachary  Taylor  SP,  Key  West  18  Nov  (C.  Goodrich). 

Barn  Swallow:  350  at  Three  Lakes  WMA  {Osceola)  16  Aug  (B.  Ahern);  570  at  Lake  Ap- 
opka NSRA  22  Aug  (H.  Robinson). 

Carolina  Chickadee:  2 at  Joe’s  Creek  Preservation  Area  {Pinellas)  20  Aug  (D.  and  L. 
Margeson). 
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Tufted  Titmouse:  1 remained  at  A.  D,  Barnes  Park  (Miami-Dade)  all  season  (J.  Boyd). 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch:  1 at  Eastpoint  (Franklin)  2 Oct  (S.  Klink);  1 female  at  Cedar 
Key  12-18  Nov  (D.  Henderson);  1 at  St.  Joseph  Peninsula  SP  (Gulf)  23  Nov  (R. 
Smith). 

White-breasted  Nuthatch:  1 at  Three  Lakes  WMA  (Osceola)  19  Nov  (J.  Eager,  details 
to  FOC). 

Brown-headed  Nuthatch;  2 at  Blackwater  Creek  Preserve  25  Aug  (D.  Goodwin,  E. 
Haney);  15  at  Richloam  Tract,  Withlacoochee  SF  (Sumter)  1 Sep  (B.  Ahern). 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet:  “many  reports”  in  the  Franklin,  Leon,  and  Wakulla  area 
(fide  G.  Menk),  but  there  were  no  reports  from  elsewhere  in  Florida. 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher:  50-i-  at  Mead  Garden  30  Sep  (B.  Anderson  et  al.). 

Veery:  8 at  Colt  Creek  SP  (Polk)  16  Sep  (P.  Fellers  et  al.);  1 banded  at  Tallahassee  1 No- 
vember (P.  Homann,  photos  to  FOC). 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush:  20+  at  Sugar  Mill  Gardens  21  Oct  (B.  Wallace). 

Wood  Thrush:  1 banded  at  Wekiwa  Springs  SP  30  Sep  (A.  Boyle);  2 at  Buschman  Park, 
Port  Orange  11  Oct  (B.  Wallace),  and  1 near  there  25  Oct  (M.  Brothers);  1 at  Mead 
Garden  11  Oct  (P.  Hueber);  2 at  Green  Key  12  Oct  (K.  Tracey);  1 at  Little  Manatee 
River  SP  26  Oct  (P.  Fellers  et  al.);  1 at  Disney  property  14  Nov  (C.  Newton). 

American  Robin:  up  to  15  at  the  University  of  West  Florida  (Escambia)  23-25  Aug  (A. 
Harper);  7 at  Yulee  (Nassau)  20  Sep  (P.  Leary). 

Gray  Catbird:  53  at  Green  Key  12  Oct  (K.  Tracey). 

American  Pipit:  2 at  Marathon  Airport  11  Oct  (B.  Mulrooney,  photos  to  FOC);  1 at  Stock 
Island  9 Nov  (C.  Goodrich);  100  at  Deansville  (Flagler)  30  Nov  (J.  Hintermister). 

Sprague’s  Pipit:  1 at  Site  B-70,  Eglin  AFB  21  Oct,  and  3 there  23  Nov  (L.  Fenimore  et 
al.);  2 at  Lake  City  17  Nov  (P.  Burns). 

Red-winged  Starling  (Onychognathus  morio):  1 observed  singing  at  Miami  11 
Sep  (S.  Schneider)  furnished  the  first  Florida  report  of  this  species  native  to  Africa. 

Blue-winged  Warbler:  13  reports  of  15  individuals  30  Aug- 13  Oct,  all  of  singles  except 
duos  at  Sugar  Mill  Gardens  27  Sep  (M.  Brothers)  and  Kendall  Indian  Hammocks  13 
Oct  (J.  Boyd). 

Golden-winged  Warbler:  1 at  Saddle  Creek  Park,  Lakeland  (Polk)  28  Aug  (J.  Thorn- 
ton) and  2 Sep  (D.  Richardson);  1 at  Fort  De  Soto  Park  29  Sep  (L.  Atherton  et  al.);  1 
at  Tallahassee  12  Oct  (F.  Rutkovsky);  1 at  Turkey  Creek  Sanctuary,  Palm  Bay 
(Brevard)  12  Oct  (A.  Bankert). 

Blue-winged  x Golden-winged  Warbler  hybrid:  1 “Brewster’s”  Warbler  at  Cedar 
Key  4 Sep  (D.  Henderson);  1 “Brewster’s  Warbler”  at  Port  Orange  5 Sep  (M,  Broth- 
ers); 1 “Lawrence’s  Warbler”  male  at  Buschman  Park  11  Oct  (B.  Wallace). 

Tennessee  Warbler:  40+  at  Sugar  Mill  Gardens  11  Oct  (M.  Brothers);  14  at  Mead  Gar- 
den 11  Oct  (B.  Anderson  et  al.);  35  at  St.  Petersburg  21  Oct  (E.  Haney);  1 at  Sebastian 
Inlet  (Brevard)  16  Nov  (A.  Bankert). 

Nashville  Warbler:  1 at  Fort  De  Soto  Park  11-29  Sep  (L.  Atherton);  1 at  Cedar  Key  16 
Sep  (D.  Henderson);  1 banded  at  Cape  Florida  SP  25  Sep  (M.  Davis  et  al.);  1 at  Coco- 
nut Point  27  Sep  (A.  Bankert);  1 at  A.  D.  Barnes  Park  7 Oct  (J.  Boyd);  1 at  Viera  Wet- 
lands 8 Oct  (D.  Freeland);  1 at  W Kendall  9 Oct  (J.  Boyd);  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  Pre- 
serve SP  21  Oct  (R.  Rowan);  1 at  Gainesville  21  Oct  (S.  Runyon);  1 at  St.  Petersburg 
21  Oct  (E.  Haney);  1 at  Pinecraft  Park  26  Oct  (J.  Dubi,  R.  Greenspun). 

Yellow  Warbler:  a seasonal  total  of  711  at  Green  Key,  New  Port  Richey  19  Jul-22  Oct 
(K.  Tracey). 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler;  8 at  Mead  Garden  11  Oct  (B.  Anderson  et  al.). 

Magnolia  Warbler:  8 at  St.  Petersburg  21  Oct  (E.  Haney);  12  at  Chassahowitzka  WMA 
25  Oct  (B.  Ahern). 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler:  1 at  Gold  Head  Branch  SP  (Clay)  15  Sep  (R.  Smith);  7 
at  Green  Key  12  Oct  (K.  Tracey);  20+  at  Sugar  Mill  Gardens  21  Oct  (B.  Wallace);  101 
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banded  out  of  an  estimated  350  at  Cape  Florida  SP  29  Oct  (M.  Davis,  R.  Diaz  et  al.); 
1 at  Gulf  Breeze  17  Nov  (B.  and  L.  Duncan). 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler:  6 at  St.  Petersburg  21  Oct  (E.  Haney);  1 at  Little 
Manatee  River  SP  26  Oct  (P.  Fellers  et  aL);  1 at  Arbuckle  Tract,  Lake  Wales  Ridge  SF 
(Polk)  10  Nov  (P.  Fellers). 

Townsend’s  Warbler:  1 at  Kendall  Indian  Hammocks  12-27  Oct  (B.  Rapoza,  B.  Roberts 
et  al.,  photos  to  FOG  by  J.  Boyd). 

Blackburnlan  Warbler:  1 at  St.  Petersburg  24  Aug  (D.  Margeson);  1 at  Gold  Head 
Branch  SP  15  Sep  (R.  Smith);  6 at  Sawgrass  Lake  Park  21  Oct  (R.  Smith  et  al.). 

Pine  Warbler:  2 at  Plantation  Key  1 Oct  (B.  Mulrooney). 

Prairie  Warbler:  a seasonal  total  of  448  at  Green  Key  1 Aug-22  Oct  (K.  Tracey  et  ah); 

25  at  Citrus  Tract,  Withlacoochee  SF  (Citrus)  6 Sep  (B.  Ahern). 

Bay-breasted  Warbler:  10  at  Mead  Garden  11  Oct  (B.  Anderson  et  al.);  5 at  Sugar  Mill 
Gardens  20  Oct  (M.  Brothers);  15  at  Sawgrass  Lake  Park  21  Oct  (R.  Smith  et  al.);  10  at  St. 
Petersburg  21  Oct  (E.  Haney);  9 at  Little  Manatee  River  SP  26  Oct  (P.  Fellers  et  al.);  4 at 
Lower  Suwannee  NWR  (Dixie)  27  Oct  (B.  Ahem);  8 at  Cedar  Key  25  Nov  (D.  Henderson). 
Blackpoll  Warbler:  3 at  Mead  Garden  11  Oct  (B.  Anderson  et  al.);  1 at  W Kendall  21 
Oct  (J.  Boyd);  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  30  Oct  (B.  and  L.  Duncan). 

Cerulean  Warbler:  16  reports  of  17  individuals  9 Aug-15  Sep,  all  of  singles  except  2 at 
Turkey  Creek  Sanctuary  1 Sep  (K.  LaBorde). 

American  Redstart:  50+  at  Sugar  Mill  Gardens  21  Oct  (B.  Wallace). 

Prothonotary  Warbler:  8 at  Green  Key  23  Aug  (K.  Tracey). 

Swainson’S  Warbler:  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  17  Aug  (H.  Robinson);  1 at  Bayard  Con- 
servation Area  (Clay)  22  Sep  (L.  McCullagh);  1 banded  at  Wekiwa  Springs  SP  23  Sep 

(A.  Boyle). 

OVENBIRD:  2 banded  at  Wekiwa  Springs  SP  5 Aug  (A.  Boyle). 

Louisiana  WaterthrusH:  1 at  Winter  Park  31  Jul-1  Aug  (B.  Anderson);  1 at  Werner- 
Boyce  Salt  Springs  SP  1 Aug  (K.  Tracey);  2 near  Hart  Springs  (Gilchrist)  4 Aug  (B. 
Ahern,  R.  Smith). 

Kentucky  Warbler:  1 at  Green  Key  13  Sep  (K.  Tracey). 

Mourning  Warbler:  1 immature  female  at  Indigenous  Park,  Key  West  9 Sep  (B.  Mul- 
rooney). 

*MacGillivray’S  Warbler:  1 at  Islamorada  (Monroe)  25  Oct  (B.  Mulrooney,  details  to 

FOC). 

Common  Yellowthroat:  145  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  3 Oct  (H.  Robinson). 

Hooded  Warbler:  7 at  Chassahowitzka  WMA  25  Oct  (B.  Ahern). 

Wilson’s  Warbler:  singles  at  Fort  De  Soto  Park  16  and  24-29  Sep  (L.  Atherton);  1 at 
Phillippi  Creek,  Sarasota  9 Oct  (R.  Greenspun  et  al.);  1 at  Mead  Garden  14  Oct  (P. 
Hueber  et  al.);  1 at  Gainesville  17  Oct-EOS  (L.  Terry);  1 male  at  Bald  Point  20  Oct  (M. 
Kiser);  1 at  Key  West  29  Oct-1  Nov  (C.  Goodrich);  1 at  Innovation  Park  (Leon)  6 Nov 
(R.  Lengacher);  1 at  E Kendall  (Miami-Dade)  11  Nov  (B.  Boeringer);  1 at  Lake  Apo- 
pka NSRA  25  Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Canada  Warbler:  1 at  Elinor  Klapp  Phipps  Park,  Tallahassee  2-4  Sep  (F.  Davis,  A. 
Bankert);  1 at  St.  Augustine  5 Sep  (J.  Kern);  1 at  Ocala  (Marion)  9 Sep  (M.  Paczolt); 
1 at  Indigenous  Park  9 Sep  (B.  Mulrooney);  1 at  Coconut  Point  11  Sep  (A.  Bankert); 
1 at  Matheson  Hammock  18  Sep  (R.  Torres);  1 at  Corkscrew  Swamp  Sanctuary  (Col- 
lier) 6 Oct  (J.  Boyd  et  al.);  1 near  Brandon  (Hillsborough)  20  Oct  (D.  Goodwin);  1 at  St. 
Petersburg  21  Oct  (E.  Haney);  1 at  Key  West  2 Nov  (C.  Goodrich). 

Yellow-breasted  Chat:  1 at  Kissimmee  Prairie  Preserve  SP  12  Sep  (B.  and  L,  Cooper); 

4 at  Frog  Pond  WMA  (Miami-Dade)  18  Nov  (M.  Berney  et  al.). 

Scarlet  Tanager:  18  at  Mead  Garden  11  Oct  (B.  Anderson  et  al.). 

Western  Tanager:  1 female  at  St.  Petersburg  25  Oct  (E.  Haney);  1 female  at  Lake  Lisa 
Park,  Port  Richey  27  Oct  (K.  Tracey,  photo  to  FOC)  furnished  the  first  for  Pasco. 
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Chipping  Sparrow:  1 at  Alligator  Point  10  Aug  (J.  Murphy);  1 juvenile  in  Leon  16  Sep 
(G.  Menk). 

Clay-colored  Sparrow:  1 juvenile  at  Fort  George  Island  30  Aug  (R.  Clark);  1 at  Bald 
Point  20  Oct  (J.  Murphy);  1 at  Shiloh  Marsh  26  Oct  (M.  Brothers,  B.  Wallace);  1 at 
Royal  Palm,  Everglades  NP  (Miami-Dade)  14  Nov  (R.  Diaz);  1 at  Fort  Walton  Beach 
STF  16  Nov  (B.  and  L.  Duncan);  2 near  Dundee  23  Nov  (C,  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer);  1 
at  Cedar  Key  25  Nov  (D.  Henderson). 

Lark  Sparrow:  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  5 Aug  (B.  Duncan);  1 at  Frog  Pond  WMA  8 Sep  (R. 
Torres,  T.  Mitchell);  1 at  Alligator  Point  10  Sep  (J.  Murphy);  1 at  Venice  (Sarasota)  14 
Sep  (T.  Elliott);  1 at  Cape  Florida  SP  17  Sep  (R.  Diaz);  1 at  Fort  Walton  Beach  STF 
24  Oct  (B.  and  L.  Duncan);  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  Preserve  SP  11  Nov  (S.  Rayer  et  al.). 

Savannah  Sparrow:  3 at  Green  Key  11  Oct  (K.  Tracey). 

Henslow’S  Sparrow:  1 at  Bethea  State  Forest  (Baker)  30  Nov  (B.  Richter);  2 at  Pellicer 
Center  (Flagler)  30  Nov  (J.  Hintermister). 

Song  Sparrow:  20  at  Hamilton  mines  10  Nov  (B.  Ahern,  R.  Smith  et  al.). 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow:  1 banded  at  Cape  Florida  SP  10  Oct  (M.  Davis  et  al.);  1 at  Black 
Swamp  Nature  Preserve  (Leon)  13  Oct  (G.  Menk);  1 at  St.  Augustine  16-17  Oct 
(J.  Kern);  1 at  Avalon  SP  (St.  Lucie)  30  Oct  (D.  Simpson). 

White-throated  Sparrow:  1 along  County  Line  Road  (Hardee  and  DeSoto)  15  Nov  (B. 
Ahern). 

White-crowned  Sparrow:  1 juvenile  at  Lake  Lisa  Park  5 Nov  (K.  Tracey);  1 sang  at  a 
Hamilton  mine  10  Nov  (B.  Ahern,  R.  Smith  et  al.);  1 at  Royal  Palm,  Everglades  NP  14 
Nov  (R.  Diaz);  3 near  Dundee  23  Nov  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer). 

Dark-eyed  JltncO:  1 at  Gainesville  24  Oct  (S,  Nesbitt);  1 in  Leon  30  Oct  (P.  Flynn);  1 at 
Bald  Point  3 Nov  (J.  Murphy). 

Yellow  Grosbeak  (Pheucticus  chrysopeplus):  1 unbanded  adult  male  that 
showed  no  sign  of  recent  captivity  at  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  (Collier)  4-6  Sep 
(F.  Dayhoff,  photos  to  FOC)  provided  the  first  Florida  report. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak:  50+  at  Mead  Garden  11  Oct  (B.  Anderson  et  al). 

Blue  Grosbeak:  15  at  Snipe  Island  Unit,  Big  Bend  WMA  (Taylor)  12  Oct  (B.  Ahern);  1 
at  Frog  Pond  WMA  17  Nov  (J.  Boyd). 

Indigo  Bunting:  200+  at  Shiloh  Marsh  27  Oct  (M.  Harris). 

Painted  Bunting:  1 at  Boyd  Hill  Nature  Preserve  10  Oct  (R.  Smith);  1 at  St.  George  Is- 
land 11  Oct  (J.  Cavanagh);  1 at  MacDill  AFB  (Hillsborough)  11  Oct  (C.  Rasmussen);  2 
females  at  Cedar  Key  21  Oct-EOS  (D.  Henderson);  3 at  Sarasota  14-18  Nov  (J.  Dubi). 

Bobolink:  3 at  Green  Key  23  Aug  (K.  Tracey);  150  at  Bald  Point  16  Sep  (J.  Murphy),  and 
50  there  2 Nov  (R.  McGregor);  300+  at  Brown’s  Farm  Road,  EAA  23  Sep  (M.  Berney). 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird:  1 female  at  Pensacola  Beach  (Escambia)  1 Sep  (D.  and  J. 
John  et  al.);  1 at  Pensacola  25  Oct  (R.  Rose). 

Shiny  CowbirD:  2,  including  a singing  male,  at  Belle  Glade  Marina  2-4  Aug  (B.  Ahern, 
A.  Bankert);  1 male  along  Cockroach  Bay  Road  24  Nov  (B.  Ahern);  1 female  at  Fla- 
mingo, Everglades  NP  24  Nov  (J.  Boyd). 

Bronzed  Cowbird:  1 juvenile  at  Mashes  Sand  Park  (Wakulla)  1 Nov  (S.  McCool,  photo  to 
FOC);  1 at  East  Lake  (Hillsborough)  6 Nov-EOS  (L.  Saul,  D.  Wassmer);  30  at  Eagle 
Lakes  Park  (Collier)  17  Nov  (A.  Murray);  2 at  Flamingo,  Everglades  NP  24  Nov  (J.  Boyd). 

Orchard  Oriole:  1 at  Hague  (Alachua)  17  Nov  (M.  Manetz). 

House  Finch:  1 male  sang  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  10  Aug  (H.  Robinson);  1 adult  male  at 
a feeder  in  Naples  2 Nov  (R.  McCormick);  1 male  sang  at  Coe  Visitor  Center,  Ever- 
glades NP  (Miami-Dade)  3 Nov  (J.  Boyd  et  al.);  4 at  San  Antonio  (Pasco)  16  Nov  (M. 
White);  13  at  Ellenton  (Manatee)  21  Nov  (W.  Stinehelfer);  2 near  Dundee  23  Nov  (C. 
Geanangel,  P.  Timmer). 

Zebra  Finch:  1 at  Bald  Point  SP  (Franklin)  6 Oct  (J.  Murphy);  1 was  seen  there  previ- 
ously ca.  2002;  both  were  thought  to  be  escaped  “lures”  used  by  falconers. 
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Nutmeg  Mannikin:  1 at  Fort  Pierce  (St.  Lucie)  ca.  10-17  Aug  (fide  D.  Hull). 

Pin-tailed  Whydah:  1 male  in  alternate  plumage  at  Pace  (Santa  Rosa)  for  ca.  one  week 

in  early  Oct  (fide  L.  Duncan,  details  to  FOC). 

Orange  Bishop:  one  male  molting  into  alternate  plumage  at  Fort  Myers  (Lee)  13  Aug 

(J.  Sibley,  photos  to  FOC);  one  male  molting  out  of  alternate  plumage  at  Honeymoon 

Island  SP  (Pinellas)  28  Oct  (E.  Kwater)  and  19  Nov,  when  it  showed  an  infection  of 

the  feet  (A.  Jahner,  photo  to  FOC). 

Bishop  species:  one  male  at  Green  Key  28  Aug  (J.  McKay). 

Contributors:  Brian  Ahern,  Ken  Allen,  Ken  Allie,  Bruce  Anderson,  Lyn  Atherton, 
Steve  Backes,  Andy  Bankert,  Fred  Bassett,  Ted  Below,  Mark  Berney,  Wes  Biggs,  Bill 
Boeringer,  Chris  Borg,  John  Boyd,  Andrew  Boyle,  Greg  Bretz,  Michael  Brothers,  Judy 
Bryan,  Patricia  Burns,  Mike  Carlton,  Laura  Catterton,  Jim  Cavanagh,  Roger  Clark, 
Steve  Coester,  Buck  and  Linda  Cooper,  Kim  Cressman,  Susan  Daughtrey,  Fritz  Davis, 
Michelle  Davis,  Fred  Dayhoff,  Robin  Diaz,  Fred  Dietrich,  Jim  Dinsmore,  Stephen  Dins- 
more,  Dara  and  Lloyd  Dobson,  Terry  Doyle,  Jeanne  Dubi,  Bob  Duncan,  Lucy  Duncan, 
Thomas  Dunkerton,  Jim  Eager,  Tommy  Elliott,  Margaret  England,  Charlie  Ewell,  Paul 
Fellers,  Lenny  Fenimore,  Judy  Fisher,  Jim  Flynn,  Pam  Flynn,  Melissa  Forehand,  Dave 
Freeland,  Murray  Gardler,  Chuck  Geanangel,  Carl  Goodrich,  David  Goodwin,  Paul 
Gray,  Rick  Greenspun,  Roy  Halpin,  Erik  Haney,  A1  and  Bev  Hansen,  Mitchell  Harris, 
Greg  Hart,  Michael  Hartley,  Bob  Henderson,  Dale  Henderson,  John  Hintermister,  Pe- 
ter Homann,  Brian  Hope,  Barbara  and  Dave  Howard,  Paul  Hueber,  Dotty  Hull,  John 
Hutchison,  Allan  Jahner,  Dawn  and  Joe  John,  Dean  and  Sally  Jue,  Jackie  Kern,  Sheila 
Klink,  Marianne  Korosy,  Jerry  Krummrich,  Ed  Kwater,  Patrick  Leary,  Dianne  Lee, 
Mark  Leggett,  Rob  Lengacher,  Ken  LaBorde,  Lome  Malo,  Mike  Manetz,  Larry  Man- 
fredi,  Tim  Mann,  Don  and  Lorraine  Margeson,  Sean  McCool,  Randy  McCormick,  Lenore 
McCullagh,  Ross  McGregor,  Jim  McKay,  Powers  McLeod,  Gail  Menk,  Paul  Miller,  Trey 
Mitchell,  Brennan  Mulrooney,  John  Murphy,  Alan  Murray,  Barbara  Muschlitz,  Mary 
Newman,  Chris  Newton,  Mike  Paczolt,  Jeff  Palmer,  Scott  Patterson,  Ruth  Ellen 
Peipert,  James  Pfeiffer,  Bill  Phelan,  Bill  Pranty,  Chris  Rasmussen,  Stefan  Rayer,  Diane 
Reed,  Brian  Rapoza,  Dexter  Richardson,  Bob  Richter,  Bryant  Roberts,  Harry  Robinson, 
Merilu  and  Rufus  Rose,  Chris  Rota,  Rex  Rowan,  Shane  Runyon,  Fran  Rutkovsky,  Char- 
lie Saleeby,  Lilian  Saul,  Earl  Scales,  Ken  Schmidt,  Susan  Schneider,  Alan  Sheppard, 
John  Sibley,  David  Simpson,  Effie  Smith,  Ron  Smith,  Nancy  Soucy,  Wes  Stinehelfer, 
Tracee  Strohman,  Linda  Terry,  John  Thornton,  Pete  Timmer,  Roberto  Torres,  Ken 
Tracey,  Paul  Trunk,  John  van  Dort,  Alex  Vinokur,  Jennifer  Waddell,  Bob  Wallace,  Doug 
Wassmer,  Harold  Weatherman,  Donna  Wells,  Michelle  White,  Meret  Wilson,  Ruth 
Woodall,  Andy  and  Julie  Wraithmell,  Sue  Yates,  and  Kathryn  Young. 

Report  prepared  by  Bill  Pranty,  state  compiler  (8515  Village  Mill  Row,  Bayonet 
Point,  Florida  34667-2662;  <billpranty@hotmaiLcom>).  Regional  compilers  are  Brian 
Ahern  (629  Gail  Avenue,  Temple  Terrace,  Florida  33617;  <brianahern@aol.com>); 
Bruce  H.  Anderson  (2917  Scarlet  Road,  Winter  Park,  Florida  32792;  <scizor- 
tail@aoLcom>),  John  H.  Boyd  III  (15291  SW  108th  Terrace,  Miami,  Florida  33196; 
<boydj@fiu.edu>).  Bob  and  Lucy  Duncan  (614  Fairpoint  Drive,  Gulf  Breeze,  Florida 
32561;  <Town_Point@bellsouth.net>),  Charlie  Ewell  (115  SW  51st  Terrace,  Cape 
Coral,  Florida  33991;  <anhinga42@embarqmail.com>),  Bev  Hansen  (6573  Pine  Mead- 
ows Drive,  Spring  Hill,  Florida  34606;  <bevalhansen@earthlink,net>),  Gail  Menk 
(2725  Peachtree  Drive,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32304;  no  e-mail),  Paul  Miller  (Kissimmee 
Prairie  Preserve  State  Park,  33104  NW  192nd  Avenue,  Okeechobee,  Florida  34972; 
<Paul.Miller@dep.state,fl.us>),  and  Peggy  Powell  (2965  Forest  Circle,  Jacksonville, 
Florida  32257;  <pegpowell@comcast.net>). 
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